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ABSTRACT 

nutual Agreement Programming (HAP) is an innovative 
technique, developed under Department of Labor sponsorship, designed 
to increase the efficacy and humanity of prisoner rehabilitative 
programs and the parole reviev process. It vas tried on an 
experimental demonstration basis in institutions in Wisconsin, 
California, and Arizona during 1972-73, The reader should recognize 
that this report is a summary of a single research study of UAP as 
initially implemented at the three sites, and that it addresses only 
some of the objectives of hap that have been mentioned in earlier 
resource documents. The attempt in the last chapter to set forth some 
of the unresolved issues relative to the various objectives of the 
HAP, hopefully, will clarify the nature of some questions that need 
to be addressed, both by decision*makers and researchers, (Author) 
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PREFACE 



As a project officer, it is some times interesting to 
look bsick to the origin of an idea, its implementation and sub-- 
sequent assessment and to reflect on the various decisions, 
oversights* and issues that arose in the course of a project. 
MAPf the project evaluated in this report, has proven to be 
especially fascinating in view of its multiplef changing --and 
sometimes elusive--goal5* the separation of its research and 
demoiistration components, and the challenge of rigorous evalu- 
ation in the face of selective attrition* 

The reader should recognise that this report is a 
summary of a single research study of MAP as initially imple- 
mented at the three siteSf and that it addresses only some of 
the objectives of HAP that have been mentioned in earlier re- 
source doc uments , The a t temp t in the last chapter to set forth 
some of the unresolved issues relative to the various objectives 
of the MAP, hopeful lyf will clarify the nature of some questions 
that need to be addressed* both by decision-makers and researchers. 

Prom the data that are available and from my ^familarity 
with other innovative projects dependent on human skills^ I am 
not convinced that MAP will generally achieve the intermediate 
and ultimate goals that have been claimed for it* One explana- 
tion is that there are too many other dominating factors* both 
in prison and after release, that are likely to dilute any impact 
MAP may have; the other is that MAP requires human skills and a 
disciplined but non-authoritarian environment that is unlikely 
to be found or developed in most prisons, MAP'S promise, in 
addition to more direct humanistic ou t comes--such as removing 
the uncertainty of time of release, probably links more with 
its potential long-range impact on criminal justice management. 
Institutional change and its indirect consequences* rather than 
the issue s a<idressed in this report* may be mAP's major contri- 
bution. It is still an open question, of course* as to whether 
possible achievements such as better coordination, greater 
cooperation and more systematic planning of the inmate prison 
activities, will result in greater benefits to the inma te and/or 
society. 



ROBERT FOSTER 
Project Officer 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Mutual Agreement Pxog ramming (MAP) is an innovative 
technique, developed under Department of Labor sponsorship, 
designed to increase the efficacy and humanity of prisoner re-- 
habilitative programs and the parole review process. it was 
tried on an exper imen tal demons tration basis in institutions 
in Wisconsin, California, and Arizona* during 1972-3. 



1. Prisoners must assume responsibility for plan- 
ning (with prison staff) and completing suc- 
cessfully an individually tailored rehabilita- 
tive program to obtain parole release at a 
mutually agreed upon date; 

2. Parole board members must establish a firm 
parole date and honor it if the inmate ful- 
fills the explicit, objective, and mutually 
agreed upon criteria for release? 

3. Institution staff must provide the services 
and training resources required by prisoners 
and must fairly assess their performance in the 
program . 

The effects of the program, particularly on the .post- 



release employ me nt and crime-free behavior of ex-inmates, were 
examined in all three states** by James O. RObison^ D.Crim**** 
In this repor^, findings from that s tudy will be summarized 
and discussed in the larger context of the program's overall 
purpose and potential. Six main topics will be examined: 



Wisconsin Correctional Institution^ Fox Lake 

- Central City Community Center, los Angeles 

- Arizona State Prison, Florence 

**The Calif or nia study will be treated separately in an appendix 
because in design and implementation it is not comparable to the 
o ther two * The California MAP program involved training in the 
community and a center, rather than in prison. 

***Robison, James O.; MAP Markers: Research and Evaluation of 
The Mutual Agreement program ^ Resource Document #5* (parole- 
Corrections Project, American Correctional Association, 1975)* 
To be available through National Technical Information Service , 
Operations Division, Springfield, Virginia 22151* 



Under the map concept, prison and parole authorities 
as well as partic ipa ting prisoners agree to a three-way con" 
tr ac tual commi tmen 1 1 
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1- 



What was the program designed to do, and what 
were its expected effects? 



2, 0£ those areas of potential impact studied, 
how wer^ they^ examined? 

3, For those areas investigated, what was the pro- 
gram' s outcome? 

4, What is the me anin^ of these findings In terms 
of the Program's overall design and Intent? 

5, Given currently^ available findings^ what were 
4;he pr ogr am ' s s treng ths and weaknesses* and 
how could the program be improved? 

6, How could program effects be better assessed 
in the future? 

It should h& noted at the outlet that the find-inga 
reported in this document should he regarded as preliminary ^ 
and do not represent a comprehensive evaluation of Mutual 
Agreement Programming ^ nor is it cin assessment of MAP cis it 
is currently being implemented. Discussed here nre. selected 
aspects of the program as it was first tried in Arizona^ Wis- 
aonsin^ and California , While the program and its research 
component were und^ taken under less than optimal aondi tions , 
the knowledge glBo^ed from these first three pioneering pro- 
jects has helped to stimu late program refinements currently 
in use^ and has provided sufficient evidence of the program' s 
feasibility to encourage the actual or planned adoption of 
MAP in over 16 states. 

This document** undoubtedly raises more questions about 
the program than it answers, yet it should provide those cur- 
rently using or planning to use the program with an overview 
of what is Tcnown abojit MAP ' s ear 1 y impact and what i. emalns to 
be s tudied , « 
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II, PROGRAM ORIGINS AMD RATIONALE 
A, Program Oj:i^ins 



Mutual Agreement Programming was developed in response 
to several problems endemic to prisoner training prog rams and 
parole review. Due to lack of communication and coordination 
betvreen prison and parole authorities, training programs w^re 
not we 11 synchj:onized with the timing of release, and prisoner 
participation in those programs was not being considered in 
release decisions. Underlying these problems was the fre<luent 
arbitrariness of Parole Boards in deciding release readiness^ 
Criteria for release, often subjective and larely explicit, 
were not J^nown to prisoners or prison personnel and release 
times were uncertain, subject to the private decisions of 
Parole Board si release could be denied arbitrarily, with little 
or no accountability for such decisions. 

Ideally, the completion of training should be coordinated 
with releasa and job placement so that newly acquired skills 
could be put to best use. in practice, prisoners often had to 
wait an Indefinite period before reloase* and could not plan 
effectively for outside employment as long as their release 
date was unJ^nown* The S. Department of Labor, sponsor of many 
prisoner training programs concluded that these conditions 
interfered with the efficacy of its rehabilitative efforts* 

It became plausible that for the inmate programs to 
be fruitful ar^d financially justifiable, some means was needed 
which would establish a firm parole date and criteria for 
parole and would allow a man or woman to be released on comple- 
tion of training and placed in a training-related occupation* 

The Parole-Corrections Project was therefore funded in 
1971 by the Office of Manpowe r Research and Development , 
Manpower Administration of the Department of Labor, to design 
and implement a method to overcome some of these problems* 
Basic guidelines for what was to become Mutual Agreement Program- 
ming were developed by parole and correctional administrators 
themsel ves In cooperation with Project staff** The MAP concept 
developed from what was first a "prescriptive" solution, whereby 
the Parole Board prescribes programs f an inmate and promises 
to consider him for parole release upon program completion* 
This notion was extended subsequently to include prisoner 



*See Proceedings! The National Workshop of Corrections and 
Parole Administratron , February 1972, New Orleans, Louisianna, 
Resource Document #2, American Correctional Association, 
Washington , D « C * 
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participation and responsibility as a, vital program element 
on both humanistic and rehabilitative grounds. 

As the program evolved, it included the following 
main elements within a legal contract : 

1, Establish me nt of a certain release date; 

2, Exp licit, objective conditions for release; 

3, Explicit statement of responsibility for prison- 
ers, parole authorities* and instit\itional 
personnel; 

4, Prisoner participation in decision-making and 
responsibil^ity for carrying out contract terms; 

5, Prisoner choice of individualised rehabilita- 
tive programs , 

Each element of the program could be viewed as contributing to 
a numbe r of desired results -- both short-term and long-term, 

■ B , Rational e 

1 » Short-Term Outcomes 

considering the short-term outcomes, it was eicpected 
that establish! ng a certain release date would reduce prisoner 
anxiety and uncertainty about release and would help both in- 
mates and institutional personnel coordinate training plans 
with post-release work placement. It would also potentially 
help prison personnel plan for better allocation of training 
services. In addition* inmates would be in a better position 
to negotiate for a job while still in prison, 

^^llowing prisoners to choose their own rehabilitative 
programs and giving them an opportunity to earn release through 
their partlcipa tion irfculd presumably increase their motivation 
to work in programs they viewed as relevant to their own needs 
and to avoid behavior that would jeopardise their chances of 
release at the stated date. Prisoners wo^uld also be less * 
likely to be involved in disciplinary infractions. 

By consulting with prisoners about what they perceived 
their rehabilitative needs to bei prison personnel could learn 
aboutthe relevance of their services to prisoners and could 
have an information base from which to modify or augment cur-^ 
rently available programs. 
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Xj contract terms were objective and explicit and if 
there were a clear definition of responsibility among the three 
pa r ti es J Parole Boards would have less grounds for arbitrari- 
ness, and delay in release decisions; parole and prison authorities 
as well as prisoners would be held to a "lawful*' standard of 
accoun tabil 1 ty > If prisoners were not released because th^y 
violated their contracts, the causes of parole delay would be 
clearer to all parties than they are in cur ren t ^par o le practice. 
Prisoners would perhaps less readily blame prison or parole 
personnel for their further confinement than they do at present- 
Prisoners would also have a clearer notion of what behavior 
would be expected of them in order to obtain release and would 
be more liJcely to exert effort toward the contract objectives- 

Sy requiring Parole Boards to decide upon and set 
definite parole dates and explicit conditions for parole , there 
\^ould be pressure to consider parole readiness on more rational 
cjrounds with fewer opportunities for last-minute revo cations 
and delays. This could be expected to advance the actual re- 
lease time closer to the minimum eligibility date and thus 
could shorten the average time of imprisonment. For prisoners/ 
shorter stays would be an obvious bonus; and for prison admin- 
istrators and taxpayers, reduced cost wi thout increased crimi" 
naiity would be a significant gain- 

The program^s expected short-term results would, there- 
fore, be of several types; h .... 

1 , From the perspective of social justice and 
human rights , prisoners would be treated 
responsible individuals* capable of judging 
their needs and bargaining within a legal 
system to satisfy them. Prisoners would 
participate in a system which is lawful, in 
which all three contracting parties are held 
accountable for their actions- Release deci- 
sions would be made more fairly, on more ex- 
plicit, objective grounds* with less room for 
arbitrariness and inequity. Prisoners 
would J? now what was expected of them to earn 
release and would be spared the uncertainty 
of not no wing their release date- 

2 , From the perspective of prisoner r ehab il i tation * 
prisoners would be more motivated to use prison 
time and rehabilitative resources more co ns tr uc - 
tively because they would be rewarded for doing 
so and would participate in programs o£ their 
own choosing* Participation in a more lawful 
and equitable system and the achievement of 
planned objectives through indus trio us * cons true" 
tive behavior might be expected to contribute 

to better attitudes toward the social system and 

15 
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greater s^lf-esteem. Having a definite re- 
lease date^ prisoners would have less anxiety 
and uncertainty about release a n'd could better 
integrate prison training in their post- 
release pi arts. 

3 . FjTorn the perspective of prison administration , 

better prisoner motivation would mean smoother 
progr am operation and fewer disc ipli nary 
problems. The presence of a certain release 
date and access to prisoner feedback would 
mean more efficient and effective allocation 
and planning of prisort services* Shortened 
^tays could reduce costs. Clarification of 
the administrative role vis-a-vis pa role 
criteria could free prison personnel from 
prisoner criticism steiaming from poor morale 
and unrealistic expec tat ions * 

4 * From the Parole Board perspective , objective 

release criteria could simplify the decision-^ 
making process and provide a common ground for 
decision-making. A clear definition of parole 
Board re sponsibil 1 tie s ^ combined with greater 
accountability! could free them from charges 
of arbitrariness and un fairness* 

The likelihood of these hypo th e tlcal ^ short-^term out-^ 
comes actually materializing obviously varies depending on 
the degree to which they are within the progr am *s control, 
and the way the program is actually implemented. Some of these 
short-term effects may be generally considered to be "struc- 
tural" and highly likely^ being inherent in the program* Other, 
such as reduced prison stay and better allocation of prison 
services depend on many other factors beyond the pr eject's con- 
trol, such as willingness of the Parole Board to use the mini- 
mum eligibility time or the^ a.vaila-bl.ljLt.y,,.^.Qf,. human and financial 

resources to improve prison services* One might call; ''^tiiCrh- 

program outcomes "contingent*" it should be noted that these 
particular projects were implemented under the assumption that 
no augmentation of prison services would be undertaken Cor if 
they were, they would be equally available to the experimental 
and control groups)* MAP personneJ would attempt to use what- 
ever resources were available and put them to better use* 

2 ♦ Long-Term Outcomes 

A primary concern of those within and without the prison 
system is its ultimate impact on prisoner behavior after re- 
lease* If prisoners are released tvo the communityi will they 
behave as law-abiding citizens in the future? Although 
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there is disagreement among experts in penology, many believe 
that employment is a critical key to r educing recidivism. 
Looking at the program' s elements ^ there are several aspects 
that seem likely to contribute to more adaptive attitudes and 
improved einployability of prisoners. If these can occur, 
then these may contribute to lowering recidivism rates as 
well* The general ratio nale runs as follows: If prisoners 
are given a choice of services and an opportunity to assume 
responsibility for obtaining release at a certain date through 
their own actions ^ they are likely to utilise prison training 
and therapeutic services more constructively and gain better 
work preparation as a result. If^ be cause of a certain re- 
lea se date, their post-release work placement can be better 
arranged and follows immediately upon training completion/ 
their chances of obtaining and keeping a job should be improved . 
Ex-offenders with good, well-paying jobs are less likely to be 
r ea.rre s ted * . 

It is obvious/ however, that the chances of an ex- 
offender's obtaining and keeping a well-paying job for which 
he is trained depend on many factors beyond the program's 
structural control. At best* prisoners may receive rel evan t 
training under high motivational lev els, with improved coordina- 
tion in release placement. But these conditions obviously are 
not sufficients given the weight of other factors, such as the 
actual quality of job preparation, theavailability of jobs, 
and the marketplace for ex-offenders within the larger job 
market. Thus^ the program* s long-term benefits for prisoner 
employment must be regarded as contingent* They are possibl&f 
but are not as likely as many of the program's expected short- 
range outcomes . 

Some believe that the post-release behavior of prisoners 
depends more on their own attitudes and motivation than on 
external circumstances, economic or otherwise* If this is true 
then there is reason to believe that participation in an indi- 
vidually tailored rehabilitative program that fosters responsibility 
and realistic planning and involves experience with a system 
that operates fairly and legally may , for some individuals , 
alter attitudes sufficiently to encourage responsible* legal 
behavior after release. However^ given the complexity of 
human behavior and motivation and the limited state of know" 
ledge about the psychological underpinnings of criminal be- 
havior ^ these effects must be regarded as unpredictable* 
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Ill . RESEARCH DESIGN 



Given the expected breadth of map effects on Patole 
Board deliberation and procedures, on prison adininistration^ 
and on prisoners thems el ve s -- an ideal research study of 
prograrti effects would encompass all, both short-term and long- 
term* For a variety of historical reasons, this research study 
focused only on prisoner effects, with particular attention to 
the program's impact on employment and recidivism* Al though, 
as indicated,, these long-range outcomes are depend ent on a 
numbe r of factors which were iieyond the project's control, 
they are none the less ultimate obj ectives that are most likely 
to be emphasised by the correctional cojujnunity and the public 
at large* 

The MAP research design wa^ primarily intended to 
a/^swer two questions; 



Essentially the same research design was used in 
Wi scons in and Arizona (the California program will be discussed 
separately, on pages 62 - 65)* prisoners considered eligible 
for the program, (see page i 3 ) were randomly assigned to one 
of two groups: "controls," who would not participate in the 
program/ and " experiment als , " who would be given the op t ion of 
prograKi participation by negotiating a contract with prison 
and parole authorities . (Not all of those experimen tals given 
the chance to par ticipate * actual ly chose to do so*) Assignment 
to experimental and control groups was in the ratio of 2 experi- 
mentals to 1 control in Arizona <130;65^ a"nd 3 experimentals to 
1 control in Wisconsin (150*50)* 

Data collection occurred in Wisconsin from September, 
1972, to June 30, 1974, and from November, 1972^ to May 31, 
1974, in Arizona* Table I shows the project's overall plan of 
data collection* 

Data were collected for both experimental and control 
groups at three major checkpoints : 



How does MAP affect prisoner attitudes and 
expectations be fore release? 



How does HAP affect prisoners once they are 
released from prison, expecially in the areas 
of employment and recidivism? 
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TABLE 1 



GENERAL DESIGN OF HAj> 
RESEARCH STUDY 

CASE FLOW AND DATA COLLECTION POINTS 



EXISTING 
POPULATION 





NEW 




INTAKE 



z: 



ELIGIBILITY 
DETERMINATION 





NOT 


^ 


ELIGIBLE 



^ OBTAIN ELIGIBILITY DAtT" 



[ OBTAIN INTAKE DATA | 

^ 



COMTROL~^ ~ ^ randomize" 



^ EXPERIMENTAL j 
I OPEN NEGOTIATIONS j 



DECLINE 
PARTICIPATION 



[ PRESENT CONTRACT TO BOARD 



— {"contract denied k - 



I ACHIEVE CONTRACT \ 



OBTAIN 
CONTRACT 
TERM 
DATA 



WITHDREW 
OR REMOVED 



I 



1 IMPLEMENT CONTRACT i 










^ ' } 


OBTAIN j 
CONTRACT 
PROBLEM j 
DATA 1 


< 


1 1 COMPLETE CONTRACT | 



OBTAIN RELEASE DATA J 

1 OBTAIN 1- MONTH FOLLOW-UP DATaH 



i OBTAIN 3-MONTH FOLLOW-UP DATA [ 



I OBTAIN 6, MONTH FOLLOWUP DATA [ 
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1. Intake " when prisoners were first considered 
eligible/ but before random assignment; 



2* Release - about a week before actual release; 
a nd r 

3. Follow-up " at the end of the first, third 
and sixth month after release into the 
communi ty . 

Intake Data focused on prisoner background variables 
such as commitment offense, prior incarceration, current age, 
ethnic status, educational background, and best pay prior to 
imprisonment ; as we II as prisoner attitudes toward the pro- 
gram , the importance of knowing their release date, and their 
estimate of the time of release. (By obtaining this informa- 
tion prior to randomization into experiment als and controls, 
bias in questionnaire response due to knowledge of experimental 
status was a vo ided « ) 

In addition to data gathered at these checkpoints 
on both expe r imenta 1 s and controls, supplementary data were 
obtained from experimentals at several stages during contract 
negotiation, and dnring each month th^y were actually under 
contract * 

Release Data focused on prisoner attitudes toward MAP'S 
current and potential benefits and their job expectations, as 
well as on Wisconsin staff attitudes toward actual and potential 
effects of &tAP* 

Follow-up Data .(obtained through parole officers) 
concerned criminal behavior following release * employ men t 
status and job changes, and prisoner attitudes toward the rele- 
vance of MAP and prison training for post-release employment* 

Host of the data were obtained through ques t ionna ire s r 

In presenting the results of the study regarding pri- 
soners, three basic comparisons were made (within and across 
the s tates) : y 

1. Experimental vs* Control; 

2. Contract completed ("contracts") vSr other 
experimentals (*' non-contracts") ; 

3r Voluntary vs. non-voluntary dropouts from the 

experimental group {a finer distinction among the 
non--contract group of experimental subjects) * 
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TABLE 2 

WISCONSIN AND ARIZO^^A CASE FLOW 
TOTAL 

r39n 



ARIZONA 

-cm] 



50^ 



TUOY SAWPL&- 



STUDY SAMPLE 



CONTROLS 



EXPERI MENTALS 



S(?n-Con tract ^ 
Exper imen tals 



Contract 
ExDer imen tals 





TUDY SAMPLE- — i 

cib 

CONTROLS 



Con tr ac ts Comple ted 



Wisconsin 



Total: 200 

Controls i 50 

Bxperimentals : . 150 

C(?ntra.ct : 63 

No n-Con trac 1 1 9 2^ 

Declined i 36 

withdrew 3 

Denied i 27 

Removed i I7j ^-44 



voluntary 
Non-Contract 
Exper imen tals 

No n " Vq 1 u n t a r y 
Non-C(?nt rac t 
Experimen tals 



32, 



Arizona 

Total : 
Controls! 
Exper inen tals : 
COnt.rac t : 
;on-Conttac t ; 
T^ecl ined : 
withdrew ; 
De n i ed i 
Konoved c 



Con tr ac t 
KXDor imentals 



195 
65 
130 
75 
55 
30 
2 
20 
3 



These bhree types of comparisons were necessary because 
the experimental group contained both those who obtained and 
completed contracts (''contract'* expe rime ntals ) and those who ^ 
although assigned as experimentals, participated min imally 
or not at all in the project, (either because they voluntarily 
withdrew before or after signing contracts, or because they 
were involuntarily denied par t icipa tion y before after con" 
tract signing.) Table 2 shows the breakdown of the full study 
sample into these groups. 

Since the experimental group with contracts represents 
a subset of all the experimental subjects, with special char- 
acteristics du^ to the voluntary or involuntary winnowi ng, out 
processy it cannot legitimately be compared directly with tha 
control groupy which has not undergone a similar selection 
p ro c e s s * lb should thus be borne In mind that whenever experi-^ 
mentals and controls are compared , the results of the compari- 
son could be diluted, since the experimental group includes 
non-participants as veil. 
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IV, PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION; WISCONSIN AND ARIZONA 
A* Prisoner Recruitment and As si gunmen t 



Xn both Wisconsin and Arizona, once eligibility s tan^ 
dards were agreed upon *, the State Project Coordinators super- 
vised preparation of a list of all prisoners who met these 
criteria and a list of eligibles was posted at the institu- 
tion, (with an invitation for any prisoner excluded from the 
list who believed he met the standards to contract the State 
Project Coordinator^ who would review his record*) Copies of 
a description of MAP and a sample contract were made available 
to all inmates and staff, in addition to a list of frequently 
asked questions and answers, and a brief opinion by the cor- 
rectional department attorney or the Attorney General's office 
concerning the legal status of pr opo sed contracts, inma tes 
and staff were also made aware of the program through meetings 
with the State Project Coordinator, an individual who was to 
serve as counselor, guide, and inmate spokesman at the inter- 
face between project staffs inma te participants ^ and correctional 
personnel (both institutional and parole)* 

Provisions were made to augment the eligible pool from 
future intake if initially too small (as was done in Wisconsin) 
and to winnow out by randomized removals if initially too 
large (as was done in Arizona). Prisoner representatives 
witnessed and participated in both the winnowing procedure and 
the subs e que nt random i zation procedure for designating subjects 
as *'experimentals'* or **cohtrols, '* 

Contract Negotiations 

With assistance from the project coordinator and relevant 
institutional staff, interested "exper imen tals developed and 



*ln Wisconsin, ail inmates at Fox Lake institution with 
less than a 15-year sentence who were parole eligible between 
February and August 19 7 3 iexcept those sentenced under the Sexual 
Psychopath Act, or with criminal detainers) were considered 
eligibl e . 

in Arizona, all inmates eligible for parole within 
project deadlines, with no outstanding warrants, were con^ 
sidered eligible < 
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negotiated individualized programs and goals of theii: choicei 
after assessing their ovn needs and capabilities in the areas 
of education, skill training, treatment , discipline, worJ? 
^^signmentf and peirhaps other areas (decisionSf of course, 
had to be made from programs that were available or could be 
developed). (See Table 3 and the sample contracts included 
in the Appendix* ) The proposed contracts were then submitted 
to the institution and pa role Board for consideration. 

According to the Project coordinators, con tr act 
negotiations (involving the inma te, Project coordi na tor , a 
Parole Board member, and an institution representative) were 
usually at least an hour long, and often much longer^ with 
the Coordinator at times acting as the inmate^s spo]^esman and 
advocate and assist! ng the negotiation. The Coordinator would 
present the contract proposal, discussing the reasons for mak- 
ing such a proposal. The inmate would then attempt to justify 
the behavioral objectives and the release date. According to 
the State Project Coordinators, in some instances when an 
inmate requested release on a certain date the Parole Board 
and institution representatives would require a greater level 
of cooperation and itiput from the inmate^ through the addition 
of other features of the program (such as counseling), in 
exchange for a reduction of the release date hy one or two 
months, depending on the amount of time the contract covered* 

Normally, it was not necessary to appear before the 
Parole Board again after contract signing, thus lessening 
the Parole Board worJcLoad, and increasing inmate certainty of 
release. iSee comme nts on page IS regarding contract changes 
in Arizona.) Those who refused or were denied a contract 
pr es umably re turned to the general population without prejudice, 
and were once again subject to the traditional parole review 
proc edures » 

Contract Implementation and Completion 

The MAP models in Wisconsin and Arizona held the Project 
Coordinator responsible for moni tor ing the progress of the 
prisoners and for individual monthly progress summaries and 
review with prison and parole officials. (See comments^on 
page 18 regarding changes in Arizona*) 

For both operational and research purposes, it was 
important that contract terms be precise and explicit as 
possible* However, heavy reliance had to be placed on the 
judgment of staff regarding a person's level -of accomplishment. 
Contracts were worded in the simplest and briefest form pos- 
sible, preferably one sentence per term. (See sample contracts 
in Appendix C - ) The institutional representative primarily 
responsible for satisfaction of a given term {e*g* vocational 
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TABLE 3 



DISTRIBUTION OF CONTRACT TERMS 

(Based upon 133 contract experiroentals 
in Arizona and Wisconsin) * 

Contract Terms Contracts ConLaining Terms 



X. Treatment 32% 

2> Discipline 30% 

3, Skill Training 62% 

4 < Education 62% 

5< Job Assignment 43% 



*Data for the total experimental sample are unavailable* 

TABLE 4 



MONTHS 


FROM CONTRACT 


ENTRY TO PRISON 


RELEASE 






(Cumulat ive 


Distribution) 










Wiscons in 


Ar i zona 


Total 


One month or 


le ss 


0% 


9% 


5% 


Two months " 


II 


0% 


24% 


13% 


Three " 


II 


10% 


50% 


31% 


Four 


M 


35% 


62% 


49% 


Five 


l| 


56% 


71% 


64% 


Six 


n 


65% 


32% 


74% 


Seven *' 


ti 


82% 


98% 


91% 


Eight ■* 


II 


96% 


100% 


98% 


Nine 


II 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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instructors for par ati*on in training, or social workers 

for group Gounse li n^^tVitould provide copies of contract terms 
on appropriate sub j ec^^ and would niake a monthly review of 
prcgvess in that area. All reviews were made within the frame- 
work of : 

i 

1 . Sa tisf a^Cftory or more than satisfactory? 

2. Less than satisfactory. 

In the absencdPof contrary information. State Project 
CooJidi nator 3 would enjter the rating of "satisfactory" for 
^^ataiftj^on tr ac t term fo^beach subject whenever a progress report 
wa?4lffuQ . On ly when '*^^ss tha n satisfactory progress*' was 
jut^^ed by staff was^^f jull statement necessary (sent to both 
the prisoner and th e.^ ta-te Project coordinator ), stating the 
extent to which satisfaction of the contract term was jeopardized 
and corrective measviff^ necessary to satisfy the term. The 
statement had to show clearly that failure to satisfy the term 
was due to unsatisfactory prisoner performance, not breach on 
the part of the program or institution. Prisoners could sub- 
mit written complaints if they believed the institution was 
failing to deliver on its program commitments. The Project 
Coo?Sfc.nator was to conduct an inquiry on such complaints^, and 
was required to make a written reply of his findings. (Although 
the*original state mo^^ls called for an arbitration board of 
some type, this feature was eliminated in these Arizona-Wisconsin 
projects, at the request/^f state officials.) If problems could 
not be resolved, the mors4 formal step of contract reniigotia- 
tion was necessary Cig^f the institution did not fulfill its 
role in providing s^fcvic^s , the relevant contract term was 
considered sa ti sf ied^^^d the contract would not be forfeited.) 

D. State Differences 



Although the HAP pro grains were basically the same in 
Wisconsin and Ari 20 na^, there weike some differences in design 
and actual implemen ta^on . In WTsconsin , but not Arizona, the 
MAP model included actress for exper imen tals and controls to 
Intensive Employment Placement, a se pa rate but inter-related 
program administered by project staff, which made allowances 
for spe-cfial empl oyme rTtr^servi ces to be offered each inmate. 
Th^^e" included pre^reliease training for employment-seeking, 
pre-^?lease employme-^^bir^nter views and job placement. (See 
Appendix B . ) 

Wisconsin basically had much richer facilities for 
prisoners than Ar ison^y bo th used training resources within 
and without the institution, but Ari zona had to reJLLy more 
^^fejj^ly on those outside the institution. (As it!^vas, the 
t7agnlng placements in Arizona remained at a crltii^al level 
thl^ghout the *experi!^nt. ) 
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The MAP project in Arizona operated under considerably 
more constraint than in Wisconsin, in addition to the limited 
rehabilitative resources. Changes occurred in the Parole 
Board composition while the project was anderwayj resulting in 
a more conservative Board which unilaterally reworded several 
aspects of the contracts and required that ^inmates appear again 
to confirm contract completion. Whereas contracts had 
originally specified that release would occur "on or before" 
a given date, handwritten notices reading "on or after" were 
inserted by the Board in every contra ct (without, however , 
affecting the operating procedures or release dates) » In 
addition, the Board unilaterally altered contract wording that 
had specified the Project Coordinator as the party who would 
decide, "all questions^ issues, or disputes respecting deter- 
mination of successful completion of any program or service 
objectives^" cKanging "Project Coordinator" to "Board of 
pardons and Paroles,"* 

Contract periods in Wiscon-sin and Arizona ranged be twee 
1 and 9 months/ with e.xactly 1/2 of the prisoners spending 4 
o r fewer monthSr and 1/2 serving 5 or more months (see Table 4) 
Because the ^vri^ona pcoject negotiations took somewhat longer 
than in Wisconsin, contract implementation started later — 
although Arizona had the same final project cut-off date. As 
a result, Arizona contracts tended to be of shorter duration 
than in Wisconsin. one -fourth of Arizona prisoner s served 2 
months or less^ whereas none were shorter than 3 months in 
Wisconsin* Furthermore^ 2/3 of the Arizona contractees were 
released within 4 months of entering contracts, compared to 
1/3 in Wisconsin* In that state* 1/6 of the cases spent 8 
months or more under the contract, while only a single case 
in Arizona served that long* 



*lt is not clear what effect these modifications had 
on prisoners ini^risona/ but they might be expected to reduce 
confidence in release date certainty and perhaps* therefore* 
somewhat reduce program*s motivational effects* There is 

some suggestive evidence of the former effect in the Arizona 
survey of prisoner attitudes at release (see page 35 ) t when 
the pattern of response in compared to that of Wisconsin. 
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V. RESEARCH RESULTS 



A. Background Variables 

Efforts to obtain comparable subjects in the control 
and experimental groups (through random assignment) were for 
the most part successful in Wisconsin and Arizona^ judging 
by background variables such as age, ethnic background, corn- 
mi tme nt offense, prior record, etc* (see Table 5)* However* 
in Arizona there was one flaw in the randomization processi 
controls* on the average* had served less time before intake 
than exper imenta Is * Thfia^'^Sf^dian time served for all Arizona 
subjects was 15 months, but about 1/5 fewer controls than 
experimentals had served 15 months in their current stay* 
This difference should be borne in mind in interpreting sub- 
sequen t compar isons between control and experimental groups ^ 
particularly as it relates to the pr eject's effects in shorten" 
.^ng the length of stay* 

AS noted earlier^ witKin the experimental group there 
was ^ winnowing. of contract subjects^ due both to self' 
selection and selection by the Parole Board* As a result* 
certain background differences are appaxent between contract 
and non-contract e^perijnentals** These should also be con- 
sidered in interpreting subsequent findings; since any dif- 
ference observed between the various subgroups of the experi- 
mental sample or between the control and contract experimental 
groups is likely to result from this selection process rather 
than from MAP * 

1* In Wisconsin* contract cases were signifi- 
cantly more likely than non-contract experi™ 
mentals to have had prior imprisonment * This 
appeared to be a self-selection effect* first- 
termers tending to voluntarily decline contracts ^ 
possibly because they felt more certain of being 
released at the earliest possible date* 

2* In Arizona^ contract cases were significantly 
more likely than n on -contract experimentals 
to have homicide^ assault* or robbery offenses, 



*The non-contract experimentals are a heterogenous group t 
those who declined contracts; those who were denied them* those 
who voluntarily wi thdr ew after signing contracts; and those 
removed from contract for disciplinary reasons (see Table 2) * 




TABLE 5 



MAP E>ARTICIE*AMTS : . BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS * 

Total Exper imentals 

Background State Total Controls Experimental s Contract Non-Contract 



Char acteris tic 




# 


% 






% 


# 




t 






\ 








No period of prior adult 


A 


193 


54 


9 


64 


54 . 


7 


12 9 


55. 


0 


7 5 


50. 


7 


54 


61 . 


1 


incarceration 


W 


184 


63 


.0 


45 


53 


» 3 


139 


66 


2 


67 


71 


6 


72 


61. 


1 


Median age at project 


A 


195 


48 


7 


65 


53. 


8 * 


130 . 


46 


2 


76 


47 


4 


54 


44 . 


4 


entry (wise; 23 yrs or 


W 


198 


48 


0 


50 


52. 


0 


148 


46. 


6 


67 


47 


8 


81 


45 . 


7 


less; Arizj 28 yrs or 


































less) 


































Member of minority 


A 


195 


48 


2 


65 


56. 


9 


130 


43 


8 


76 


40 


8 


54 


48. 


1 


ethnic group 


W 


197 


4 3 


1 


50 


44. 


0 


147 


42 


9 


67 


38 


8 


80 


46. 


2 


* 

High school education 


A 


19 4 


41 


6 


6 5 


33 . 


9 


12 9 


4 5 


7 


7 3 


46 


7 


C A 

3 4 


4 4 . 


4 


completed 


w 


196 


36 


2 


48 


35 


4 


138 


39 


1 


68 


33 


8 


70 


44. 


3 


Best joh prior to incar- 


A 


163 


37 


4 


55 


40 


0 


108 


36 


1 


64 


37 


5 


44 


34. 


.1 


ceration paid 53*00/hr 


W 


168 


60 


1 


40 


52. 


5 


128 


62 


5 


62 


54 


8 


66 


69 


.7 


or more** 


































Median time served prior 


A 


195 


48 . 


7 


65 


61. 


5 


1 30 


42 


3 


75 


46 


7 


55 


36. 


4 


to MAP randomization 


W 


200 


51 


5 


50 


44 


.0 


150 


54 


0 


68 


51 


.5 


82 


56 


.1 



(Wisc^ 10 mos or less 
Ariz; 14 mos or less) 



*Wote* For Incarceration offense* s^e Table ^ - 
♦♦Questionnaire item wording differs between states* 



TABLE 6 



NUMBER IK EACH SftMPLE GROUP BY 
COMMlTHEtIT OFFEtlSE 



WlSCOHSItJ ARIZONA 



c 


V 




Ct 


X 


SS 


COMMITMEIIT OFFENSE 


C 


V 




Ct 


X 


SS 


29 


19 


22 


3S 


79 


108 


PROPERTY 


31 


13 


10 


28 


S3 


82 


12 


12 


16 


23 


51 


63 


Burglary 


13 


S 


5 


14 


27 


40 


5 


1 


3 


3 


7 


12 


Theft 


14 


3 


2 


S 


10^ 


24 


7 


2 


3 


10 


15 


22 


Forgery 


2 


1 


2 


5 


9 


10 


5 


4 


0 


2 


6 


11 


Auto Theft 


2 


1 


1 


4 


7 


S 



9 12 13 22 47 56 VIOLENCE OR THREAT 18 10 5 37 52 70 



6 


9 


11 


19 


39 


45 


Robbery 


5 


5 


3 


18 


26 


'31 


2 


2 


1 


3 


6 


8 


Assault 


10 


3 


1 


12 


16 


26 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


3 


Homic ide 


3 


2 


1 


7 


10 


13 


5 


3 


5 


3 


11 


16 


SEX 


6 


3 


7 


2 


12 


18 


4 


2 


3 


1 


6 


10 


Rape f iac * Stat . 


3 


1 


2 


1 


4 


7 


1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


6 


Other Sex 


3 


2 


S 


1 


8 


11 


5 


4 


2 


4 


10 


IS 


DRUGS 


8 


5 


1 


7 


13 


21 


2 


0 


2 


1 


3 


5 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


4 



200 TOTAL ^95 

Study Sample Groups 
C = Control 

V = Voluntary Drops from Contract (Experimental) 

UV ■ tJon-Voluntary Drops from Contract (Experimental) 

Ct = Contract Exper imen tal 

X ■ Total Experimental 

SS Total Study Sample 
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an<a less lilcely to have sex or drug offenses 
{see Table 6), (This difference was pronounced 
among the involuntary non-contract group , com- 
pared to the voluntary group. Self-selection 
and, far more powerfully, an administrative 
screening effect is lilcely.) 

3* Again in Arizona, contracts and non-co hract 

experimentals differed significantly ii* responses 
when asked to indicate how much effort they would 
make to know their release date (see pages 32 - 33). 
Contract ►cases were significantly more likely 
than non-contract cases to claim a willingness 
to go to ''a. hell of a lot" of trouble to know, 
with voluntary and involuntary non-contract cases 
similar to one another* In Wisconsin, alt hough 
contracts and non-con tract exper imen tal s reacted 
similarly to this question, within the non- 
contract group^non-voluntary rejects showed sig- 
nificantly greater investment inclinations than 
those who voluntarily withdrew* 

comparing the subjects within the non-contract experi- 
mental group in Wisconsin, there was a significantly higher 
proportion of relatively well-educated individuals (having 
finished high school) among those denied or removed from con- 
tract than among those who voluntarily refused or withdrew 
from contracts. This suggests that there was an admini s tra- 
ti^e selection effect, with Parole Board members preferring 
to admit to contract those with less education* 



B . Feasibility 

A primary question for the designers of MAP programming 
prior to its implementation in Arizona* Wisconsin and California 
was whether the program was at all feasible* Could the rigors 
and implications of a signed contract be tolerated in a system 
accustomed to maximal discretion and unilateral control? Could 
Parole B&ard members set release dates in advance and adhere 
to their commitments to release prisoners by those definite 
agreed-upon dates, barring major disciplinary infractions? 
would prisoners accepted for contract programming be able to 
fulfill their commi tments satisfactorily? Would institutional 
personnel provide the services required by prisoners? 

The answers in all three states to these questions 

were "yes," although, as we have seen in Arizona (see page 18) 

not without difficulty* We will examine these questions in 
turn. 
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1. 



Can Parole Board Members Set in Advance and fidhere 



to Prison .Release Comiiiitmen bs ? 



Looking at the experimental group, which initially 
numbered 150 in Wisconsin and 130 in Arizona, the numbe r of 
successfully completed contracts was 68 (45\ of those possible) 
and 75 (58% of those possible)^ respectively. If we examine the 
winnowing pattern for experimentals (see Tabl e 2) the bulk of 
removals from the program occurred before contract negotiations/ 
usually due to voluntary withdrawals by prisoners (often in 
anticipation of relatively early release without the program^. 
Only 1S\ of prisoners wanting contracts in Wisconsin and 15% 
in Arizona were denied them by Parole Boards. during the negotia- 
tion phase f usually because the Board members felt that an 
insufficient period of their terms had been served. Attrition 
after conLract signing, usual ly involuntary , was almos t always 
due to a disciplinary infraction* A few voluntarily withdrew 
from the program. 

By Sept ember 1, 1973* the target date for release of 
all contract experimentals, 100% of all 68 inmates who completed 
contracts were released in Wisconsin while 72 of the 76 contract 
experimentals in Arizona had been released* Parole Board mem- 
bers gave contracts to most of those who requested them (despite 
the fact that' eligibility selection procedures did not involve 
stringent screening apart from statutory exclusion factors and 
project eligibility was extended to a wide spectrum of prisoners)^ 
withdrew them only on presumably legitimate disciplinary grounds f 
and ^ho no red those that were fulfil led* 

2 * Can Prison Staff provide the services Required by the 

Contrac ts? ' 

There is virtually no evidence in either Arizona or 
Wisconsin of contracted services, not being provided* In a fev 
instancesr due to Illness, accident or indisposition when ser- 
vices were unavailable r alternate means were found to satisfy 
contract terms* In one instance in Arizona a prisoner was allowed 
to complete his contract without access to a contracted training 
courser due to circumstances beyond the control of the Institu- 
tion or project staff. 

Although the program was implemented on the assumption 
that only existing services would be usedr in Arizona there was 
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an expansion of services to both experimentals and controls in 
response to the program* As described by Victor Reyes ^ State 
HAP Coordinator : 

Because of the limited programs and resources/ 
expansion had to be planned, and new resources 
developed and aligned to coincide with the MAP 
experiment. Treatment staff in the institution 
had to be willing to provide counseling services 
which were not readily available previously. We 
had to make use of existing programs and develop 
ir^dividualized on - the- j ob placements , te s t s r and 
other materials for additional programs such as 
plumbing r cooking and bakery , construction trades^ 
recreation f and hospital orderly. The department 
implemented new training programs, changed the 
rules and cooperated in accommoda ting project cli- 
ents in five new programs. These vocational clas- 
ses, including photography, TV and radio repair, 
automobile mechanics ^ upho^lstery , and welding , 
were implemented at the Safford Conservation Center 
and comple men ted the on-going vocational programs 
at the state Prison at F lor ence . . . The flow of per- 
sons into the community was accelerated, and half- 
way houses expanded to accommodate individuals 
in training . 

Evidence from both Wisconsin and Arizona suggests that 
institutional personnel attempted wholeheartedly to provide 
contracted services » 

3 . Can Prisoners Accepted for Contract Programming Fulfill 

Their Commitments Satisfactorily? 

Looking at the performance of the experimental prisoner 
groupr we find that altnough attrition was high among potential 
contracteeS/ it occurred primarily during the contract negotia- 
tion phase* In Wisconsin/ 24% of cases either declined initial 
involvement or voluntarily removed themselves from contract 
consideration at some point prior to formal signing* A parallel 
loss occurred in Arizona (23%) ^ despite the earlier winnowing^ 
of those who did not complete the intake questionnaire* The 
major factor influencing these voluntary withdrawals was 
apparently the belief that they would soon be released regard-^ 
less of the program.* 



*The fact that the program was new and untried tftay have involved 
many uncertainties in the eyes of inmates which also might have 
influenced the rate of non-participation. 
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Among those inmates whose contracts were approved by 
the Pa^role Boardi a sizeable proportion (94% in Arizona and 
78% in Wisconsin) completed them satisfactorily* Aside from a 
few.inma.tes who volunta^rily withdrew, contract attrition was 
due entirely to cancellations due to disciplinary infractions 
ra the r than failure to comple te other contract terms* 

Judging by the pe rf orma^Jice of the contract experimentals , 
it is obvious that while every prisoner may not be eligible or 
motivated for MAP participation, many prisoners apparently can 
assUDtie responsibility for planning and fulfilling the terms 
of their contracts to the satisfaction of prison and parole 
authorities . * ' 

These findings, taken together, of Parole Board, 
institutional and prisoner cooperation and respons ibili ty appear 
to document the feasibility of the contract model* 

C ■ Employment 

1 . Summary Findings 

The effects of Mutual Agreement Programming upon post- 
release employ men t were studied from a number of perspectives, 
including: ease of finding a job; employment status (employed 
vs. unemployed); cha^nges of employment status; turnover in job? 
training post-release; expected and actual pay level pre- and 
post-prison; expected and actua.1 career change pre- and post- 
prison; occupational category; and prisoner views of relevance 
of prison training ^nd work programs for their current job* 

Taking the Arizona and Wisconsin analyses, for almost 
all of these aspects of post'-prison employment, there were nO 



*We do not know, of course, how stringently prison staff enforced 
the standards set out in the contracts* Contracts we re often 
sufficiently ambiguous when describing the level of achieve- 
ment to allow some room for possible leniency* The fact that 
no one was rejected for failure to achieve any contract elements 
other than discipline does raise questions about the enforce- 
ment of standards. According to the State Project Coordinators/ 
those in jeopardy of losing contra^cts due to performance failure 
corrected their behavior when counseled by the Project Coordina- 
tor and relevant staff me:mbers and confronted with the risk of 
contract loss. 
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TABLE 7 



EMPLOYMENT COHPflRISQNS DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCE- 

ExPerimerttals vs. controls/ Contracts vs. Non-Contracts** 



Contract Experimen tals 
Experimentals fvs . Non-Contract 
(vs. Controls) Experimentals) 



1 . 


employed full-time 1 mo. after 
release 


wise. 
Ar i z . 


- 4. 

-14 . 


4"4 
6% 


+ S.2% 
-16.2% 


2 . 


Employed full-time at the end of 
6 mos. after release 


Wi sc * 
Ariz. 


-14 . 
-MS. 


6% 

6% 


+ 1.0% 
+12.3% 


3 . 


Job obtained in less than X w^. 
after release. 


wise . 
Ariz. 


-12.4% 
-MO. 7t 


_ Q ft a 
0.0% 


4 . 


Hourly wage at least $3/hr. 1 mo. 
after release. 


wise « 
Ar i z . 


+ 14. 

- 7. 


1% 

5% 


+1S .4% 
+ 6 * 7 % 


5 . 


Hourly wage at least 53/hJ^. 6 mos. 
after release. 


Wise . 
Ariz« 


+ 2. 
+ 9. 


1% 

4% 


+19.5%* 
-10 .0% 


6. 


Earnings at 1 mo. better than pre- 
imprisonment earnings (177 cases: 
above or below S3/hr_. ) 


States 
Combined 


+ 18. 


2\ 


n/a 


7 . 


Earnings at 6 mos. better than pre- 
impr isonment earnings (above or 
helrtw $2/hr. ) 


S tates 
Combined 


+ 16. 


9% 


N/A 


8. 


Earnings at 6 mos. after release 
better than at 1 mo. after release 
(above or b&low 53/hr.) 


States 
C o mb i n e d 


+ 6. 


8% 


n/a 



+ = better performance * = statistically significant better performance 

- = worse Performance Percentages - degree of difference between comparison groups 



**For the full comparisons concerning all employment variables analysed, see: 
Robiaon, James O., The Mutual Agreement program: Research and Evaluation Resource 
Document ^S r (parole correctio^xs Project: American Correctional Association, 1974) . 



significant differences* between experiment a 1 and control sub- 
jscts, Or I for tha t 'nia t ter , between contract and non-contract 
exper imen tal s , 

The only statistically significant differences found 
were that; 

1- At r eleas e (wh-e n state samples were combined for 

analytic purposes} experiment als were more liXely 
than controls to have underestimated their later 
hourly earnings at 3 and 6 months (although both 
groups tended to overestimate,) 

2, Experimentals were more liXely than controls to 
earn morei at 3 and 6 months following releaser 
than they did before entering prison. 

Both findings, however* could have been produced by 
chance f given the large number of comparisons being made. One 
must conclude f therefore^ tha t there is no evidence that MAP 
had an effect on the employment of prisoners following release, 
t^o attempt was made i as was ^one in the study of recidivism 
rates (see below) to analyse the data further according to 
subgroups to determine whether MAP was more effective for some 
subgroups than others. Table 7 summarises caany of the find- 
ings in this study with respect to employment after release, 

D, Recidivism 

1 , Summary Findings 

In examining the effects of MAP on recidivism* the 
primary measure used was the arrest-free "clean" rate among 



*It should be notedi in reviewing these follow-up findings* 
as well as those on post-release arrest-free behavior^ that the 
follow-up sample was not the entire stUdy sample* since it in- 
cluded only those who were released within project time limits. 
Further, not all of those released could be obtained for follow 
up study, particularly in Arizona, Thus* the sample size is 
smaller than the pre-release sample^ and statistical results 
are somewhat less reliable, 
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TABLE 8 



percent amd number of expe ri mentals 
And controls Arrest-free 
6 month period after release 







TOTAL 


CONTROLS vs EXPERIMENTALS 


CONTRACT vs NOW-COWTRACT 
EXPERIMENTALS EXPERlMENTALS 


ttisc 




73. 01 


81. 2% 


70.6% 


69.1* 


73.2* 






141 


32 


109 


68 


41 






68. 1% 


58. 3\ 


70.8* 


67.2* 


81.8* 






113 


34 


89 


67 


22 



TABLE 9 

DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCE 
COMPARISON OP ARREST-FREE PERPORMAMCE 
{Experinien tals vs Controls ) 

SIX MONTHS AFTER RELEASE 
BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS* 



Exp^rim^n ta Is outperformed 




Control s outperformed 




contrQl s i^rhen : 


Byj 


experiiti entail when : 


Byi 


PirQ"prison wage at or above 


3* 


Pre-prison wage below 


a* 


53.00/hr . 




53 .00/hr . 




High sohoo 1 OQtnple ted 


6* 


High school not completed 


4*. 


tiot minority ethnic 


4* 


Minority ethnic group 


7* 


Does not attribute offense 


2* 


Blames low income for 


12* 


to low income 




offense 




Half or less job Prepara- 


18* 


Most or all of job pre- 


17* 


tion in prison 




paration in prison 




Ijuprisoned more than once 


11* 


Imprisoned only once 


10* 



*None of these differences are statistically significant in 
reliabili by . 
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exper inen tals and controls at 1, 3, and 6 months* following 
release. Judging by this criterion, there were no statistical-ly 
significant differences between experimentals and controls {see 
Table 8J at even trend level, in Wisconsin, controls had an 
11% edge over e xpe rime n ta Is and in Arizona, exper ime n ta Is held 
a 12% edge over controls. Comparisons on the basis of re turn 
to prison and other forms of major disposition (typically at a 
misdemeanor level J failed to yield statistically significant 
results. 

On the assumption that the program's effects on reci- 
divism might be selective, affecting, certain subgroups of the 
prisoner population more than others, further ana lysis was under^ 
taken in relation to the arrest^ free status criterion. Among 
the factors examined were*, inmate claimed relevance of prison 
preparation for the current job J inmate belief that economic 
factors had contributed to their criminal behavior; ethnic 
minority status; educational level; best pr e-impr isonment hourly 
wage, participation in Intensive Employment Placement in Wiscon-' 
sin (see Appendix B); and the types of contractual terms required* 
Again, no statistically reliable differences were found* These 
findings suggest that at least these inmate characteristics did 
not affect the impact of the HAP program. Differences between 
contract and no □'-contract cases in the experimental groups were 
also not found to be statistically significant* 

Alt ho ugh an analysis was conducted to a ttemp t to identify 
prisoner subgroups which were crime-free and correlate their 
success with background factors (see Table 9) or specific con tr act 
components, the subject population was too small to permit 
adequate siaed groups for statistical comparison* The findings 
suggested that the program might favor those who are socially 
advantaged already, but the data analysis was not specifically 
addressed to the question of whether those who might have been 
likely to recidivate did so less freguently among the experiment als 
than the controls , 

E . Employme nt and Recidivism outcomes i Discus sion 

As in any research study, the finding of no significant 
differences between experimentals and controls ( f o r employment 
and for arrest'-free performance following release) raises many * 
questions^ and answers few* Is MAP/ as designed^ incapable of 
bringing about the long-range changes it is intended to produce? 
Did it create unintended and undesired effects? Were some of 



4 



*Data for 1 and 3 months post release are found in the Ro bison 
reportjresultsaresimilar* 
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its positive results not reveale<3 by the research measures 
used? were there factors in the program^s implementation 
which impaired its efficacy? At present, we have no answers* 
Until there are de tailed studies of the program's more inter- 
mediate results, we cannot begin to know, why its long-range 
intended benefits were not ap pa rent* If the program failed to 
elicit a significant degree of inma te motivation, it is unlikely 
that their participation in contracted rehabilitative activities 
would have yielded sufficient change s in attitude and achieve- 
ment level to affect future eraployab i li tyi' -E^en if they were 
highly motivated, if the rehabilitative programs were of poor 
quality (a factor over which the program had no control in 
these projects), it is unlikely that they would perform well 
in the job market* 

Assuming for the moment that the program optimally 
produced its intended i n termed iate results (i*e** prisoners 
were highly motivated to participate wholeheartedly in well- 
chosen programs which improved their marketable skills and gave 
them greater s e If -confidence ) , and assuming that they were able 
to coordinate training and release plans* it is still possible 
that in a tight job market (in which *'ex-cons*' are rarely con- 
sidered preferred employees) the quality of their job pre- 
paration was overshadowed by other considerations in the market- 
place* (To take a hypothetical case* even if mo re HAP contract 
exper ime n tals obtained their GED*s than those not under contract* 
if there were no openings for individuals with only a high 
school ed\Jcation* the p rogram *s effects would not be evident*) 

In examining the program's lack of statist ically 
significant long-term results, the re are other factors to explore * 
Perhaps the program, alt ho ugh appropriately designed, was not 
op timal ly implemented in Arizona and Wisconsin* Many constraints 
in these projects may have impaired their efficacy: 1) Inmates 
entered the program after a m\jch longer period of incarceration 
wi tho\j t its intended benefits? 2) The time const raints of the 
research project necessitated: a) relatively short contracts 
with rehabilitative programs accommodated to fit project dead- 
lines* bj relatively heavy case loads for Project Coordinators* 
with perhaps inadequate time for consultation with inmates; and 
c) rather hurried reallocation of staff, training, placement 
and information services to accommodate program needs, etc*; 
3) Because the program was new and untried, inmates were probably* 
uncertain that parole Board commi tme nts would actually be 
honored* Any or all of these factors may have entered into 
play to minimise the program's full positive impact* ^^Jowever, 
it could also be argued that some of them^ such as short contract 
periods, may have worked favorably* by giving all parties a 
rather immediate goal* Similarly* the project's newness might 
have elicited greater enthusiasm among all connected with it 
and perhaps a feeling of elitism and esprit de corps which might 
be missing from more broadscale- and routinised later versions 
of the program* ) 
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Regar the recidivism outcomes of these projectSr ^ 
we dSb not know what factors may have produced these results** 
Some research evidence suggests- that well -employed individuals 
are less I ikeUy ta'^recid ivate. If this is truei then it is 
possible that unless MAP^can make a difference in the employa- 
bility of prlsonersi it can no t reduce their post-release 
criminal behavior* Yet, there are obviously innumerable other 
fa c tors that Influence whethe r a parolee will *'go straight," 
If the program did produce positive attitudinal and emotional 
effects, ttiey were apparently not sufficient to influence in- 
itiates' post^release behavior, at least in these two pro jec ts * 

The problems of preparing prisoners to return to the 
community ^^o ^work and .to lead law-abiding lives have challenged 
the en^tij*^ 'Ero^xec t ions community* There have been no easy 
solutions^t\*aSte * As tried aiid<:<jS tudied in Arizona and Wis-r 
.consinj J1A?^apparently has not helped, either* whether it can 
reduce recidivism or improve employment in other settings can- 
not be predicted^ from the se s tudies-- there are too many unknowns h 

' Efci Prisoner Attitudesi Ari£:ona and Wisconsin 



1 1 ^ ^j^Tial Attitudes Toward HAP 

At intake, all the study sample members were given an 
open-ended questionnaire about their "presexit thoughts , feel- 
ings j^quest ions I worriesi etc*" about the idea of contract 
programmingj^ Replies were coded as favorable , neutral or un- 
fa vora^e toward MAPi or mixed^ uncer ta in, or conditional in 
chara(^Sr * Among the replies deemed codable <about 4/5), in- 
mates" i ^.iJjp th states were largely ambivalent toward 'the program* 
On ly 2Q% *q^ all the 'inmates in.Wisconsini and 45% in'Arizona 
^gave cons^ t^n tly favor^le replies* 

2^ rf^'i dBportance of'^ i^nowledge of Date pf Release 




inmates wexe also asked at intake how much trouble they 
^ould be^illing to go to in order to know just when they would 
be released* The 6.possible alt er native responses ranged from 



*lt .ha^s ^fe n suggested by Dr* Daniel Glaserr Department of 
^pclttl^gaRu * sic * , that there is theoretical and empirical 
ground ing^or the expectations that for advanced offendersi 
^' a. little education and vocational train ing accompl ishment 
probiby^has negative effects 6r\ recidivism by creating un- 
real i^^SSgjcpec ta t ions , while an appreciable amount (best 
r epr ^se^^^^Tby diplomas achieved and on-the-job training at 
an ^accessff^e type of employment] will reduce recidivism by 
a gr'ea tejf prjpportion for those with the least prior success- 
ful exp^erijgjj^e inschoolorwork*" 




" no r^e" to "a hell of a' lot , " Abo ut half the Wisconsin study 
sample and about 2/3 of tho se in Arizona chose the high moti- 
vational r eply , In Arizona? there was a significant difference 
bet we en those who would later become contract and non-contract 
exper imen tals (70,7* vs, 54,5%,, respectively)? but with hardly 
any difference bet ween those who would voluntarily decline a 
contract or leave the program (54»S%) and those who would be 
excluded by the parole Board or later removed from the program 
<54,2%) , In Wisconsin, where non-contract experiment als 
appeared to be more motivated than contract experimentals to 
know their release dates Val though not significantly; 53,4% 
vs- 44,e%f respectively), there was a very significant differ- 
ence between those who would later^ voluntarily decline a contract 
or withdraw from the prog ram (39,7%) and those who would later 
be excluded or rejected (64,3%), 

3 - Assessment of Program Benefits at Release by 

Contract Experimentals 

At the time of release^ prisoners were asked a series 
of 10 items about various ways in which MAP might have helped 
them, with those under contract asked to respond in- terms of 
wh e ther it had helped them f and those no t under contrac t asked 
to indicate whe ther a contract wo^uJLj^ have helped th^em - if we 
look solely at the reactions of contract experimental s in 
Wisconsin and Arizona (the only respondents actually to parti- 
cipate in the program and receive its direct benefits) , the same 
general pattern of endorsement exists as for the whole study 
sample,** with the release-related benefits receiving the high- 
est endor s ement f and program operation benefits rated lowest 
(see Table 10, listed in descending order of priority for the 
total study sample) , However, great state differences in enthusi" 
asm toward the program are apparent (with Arizona contract 
experimentals generally givitig higher endorsement levels) as 
well as somewhat different priorities among the program's 
benefits - 

It appear s that f rowu.^ the contract e xper imentals * view- 
po int, MAP *s primary benefits were r e^ ted to re lease certain ty, 
the possibility of speedier release, and improved post-prison 
planning- This primary area of benefit is in accord with Wis- 
consin staff perceptions (see pages 36-39), Note that while 



*See Robison r epor t for full study sample replies. 
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TABLE 10 



PERCENTAGE OF CONTRACT E XP ERIME NTALS * 
ENDORSING »AP AS "A LOT OF HELP" ON Qt3B S TI^OtJHM RE 
REGARDING PROGRAM BENEFIT AREAS; STATE RESPONSES 
AND PRIORITIES COMPARED** 



Contract Experimentals: 


Wi sconsi n 








Arizona 


% saying MAP a Lot of Help 


Pr ior i ty 


Ra te 


Ra te 


Priority 


certainty of release date 


1 


83 


.8% 


77 




1 


Help plans for outside life 


2 


54 


> 2% 


70 


- 3 % 


3 


Earlier release 


3 


37 


-9% 


71 


-6% 


2 


staying out of prison 


6 


31 


. 3% 


65 


.8% 


4 


Interest in working harder 


4 


37 


. 3% 


64 


-9* 


5 


Improving job prospects 


7 


30 


-9% 


59 


- 5% 


^ 6 


Easier tinie ^passage 


5 


36 


> 8% 


50 


.7% 


7 


Setter working programs 


S 


23 


.9% . 


31 


.9% 


10 


Improved staff interest 


9 


16 


.4% 


47 


.9* 


8 


Better access to prison prPg 


. . 10 


11 


-9% 


40 


.5% 


9 



*Total study sample responses available in Robison Report 

**Benefit areas listed in descending order* as rated by total 
s tudy sample r espo nse* 
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the Wisconsin contract experlmentals at release very strongly 
endorsed the program's help in obtaining release certainty 
(83%), they gave its value for earlier release rather weak 
support (37,3%), By contrast, Arizona con tr act e xper imenta Is , 
less sure of release certainty, were far more likely than their 
Wisconsin peers to believe that HAP helped in obtaining earlier 
release. 

Regarding the program's major long-term bene fits* such 
as reducing recidivism and improving employment prospects, 
although neither group of contract experlmentals gave these 
benefits very high priority, Arizona inma tes rather strongly en- 
dorsed the program's help in these areas^ with 65,9% agreeing 
that the program appreciably helped job pro spec t^^ In Wisconsin, 
however, the rate of e ndor sement for these items was only 31*3% 
and 30-9%, respectively, (Wisconsin contract experlmentals like 
Wisconsin staff members (see pages 36-39) apparently did not 
expect MAP participation to reduce recidivism appreciably*) A 
similar state pattern of endorsem,ent was seen regarding the 
program's ability to make inmates "interested in working harder^*' 
with 37,3% of Wisconsin contract experlmentals and 64*9% of 
Arisona contract experlmentals agreeing that the program was 
a lo t o f help , 

Among the 10 areas of benefits contract experlmentals 
in both states rated lowest the program's short-term administra- 
tive benefits^ such as improved operation of prison programs, 
improved staff interest in them, and improved access to prison 
programs. It is difficult to determine whether the relative 
ranking of program benefits by contract experlmentals reflected 
their greater concern for release-related benefits (and^ there- 
fore, greater perception of them) or whether the program actually 
had relatively less impact in the other areas* This is obvi- 
ously a subject for further investigation* 

4 , Attitudes Toward MAP (After Release) 

Members of the MAP study sample were askedi at 1 and 
at 6 months after release^ about their opinion of the value 
of the assistance HAP had provided- One item concerned post- 
release employment , and another asked if MAP had helped "in 
any way at all," 

( a ) General Benefits 

Looking at the results for contract experlmentals* we 
find that after one months 72* of contract experiment als in 
Wisconsin and 71,4% of contract e xperimen tals in Arizona believed 
the program had helped in some. way (Compared to 29»8% and 13, 3%* 
respectively of non-contract experlmentals) - By the sixth 
month t Wisconsin contractees were slightly more en thus las tic 




(76*3%) while Arizorta contractees were less so (66*0%)* 



tb) work Benefits 

Regarding their job experiences after release ^ contract 
experimentals were initially less sure of these benefits than 
the general benefits cited above* At 1 month after release^ 
only 59*2% of Wisconsin con tr act exper imen tals ^ and 41*1% of 
those in Arizona belr.eved MAP helped at least a small amount in 
making their job experience after release more pleasant or 
productive* By 6 months post-release^ their endorsement was 
greater^* with 70*0% in Wisconsin and 47*1% in Ari zona s h ar i ng 
this belief* These data do not appear to correlate in any 
simple and direct way with actual employment outcome in the 
two states* 

G* staff Attitudes (Wisconsin) 

Although data collection in Wisconsin and Arizona was 
focused on prisoner attitudes and behavior, there was one survey 
of staff attitudes in Wisconsin conducted 9 months after the 
pro j ec t began* staff members were given a 26-item true-or* 
false questionnaire (see Appendix 0) which probed a t titudes 
and opinions toward "MAP cases" (contract experimentals), the 
operation of the MAP program, and its effects on prisoners* 
Answers from 62 staff m:2mbers were codable--of which there were 
19 work supervisors, 13 teachers, 9 vocational instructors , 
7 couns elor s or therapists, 6 officers; 8 were placed in a 
"miscellaneous" category* 

Every questionnaire item was worded; '*In general, MAp 
cases***" The questionnaire was designed so that, in the opinion 
of th.e researcher, 13 of the questions-if answered "true" would 
be unfavorable * 

staff replies, arranged in descending order according 
to the frequency of ''true" endorsements are shown in Table 11* 

over all, staff reactions to MAP'S major areas of 
potential benefit were mixed* While a substantial proportion 
believed the program resulted in earlier release, there were no 
o ther pr es umed benef its that were as consistently supported* 
(However^ negative effects were also not widely endorsed? few 
felt that there was a risk of staying longer, or that prison 
operation was adversely affected*) Staff opinion was almost 
evenly divided concerning motivational asj)ects of the project 



*A1 though this result could be due to some attrition in th.e 
sample * 
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TABLE 11 



LEVELS OF ENDORSEMENT BY 62 WISCOUSIU STAFF MEMBERS 



COUCERUIUG MAP EFFECTS* 





All Staff 


Ther , 


Offr . 






(62) 


(7) 


(6) 


1 < 


Earlier release date 


81% 






2< 


Programs hardly different 
than before 


79* 




+ 20 * 


3 , 


S ub j ts mot e enthusiastic 


4B\ 


+ 20% 






Adjusted better 


47* 


+ 20* 




S . 


More interested in rights 
than reaponaibility 


44* 




-20* 


6 , 


Good influence on ov^her 
prisoners 


42* 


+ 20* 




7< 


Earned respect 


40* 






8. 


Made staff efforts, more 
produc t Ive 


39\ 




+ 20* 


9. 


Lived up to bargain 


35* 






10. 


Easier to work with 


37* 






11< 


Accomplish more than other 










prisoners 


36* 




+ 20* 


12 < 


Resented by other prisoners 


34* 






13 , 


More insight into problems 


31* 






14 . 


Treated less firmly 


29% 




-20* 


1S< 


Cot better program opp. 


24* 






16< 


Held to higher standards 


19* 


+ 2£>% 




17 . 


Promised more than delivered 


19* 






18< 


Less likely to recidivate 


18* 


+ 20* 




19< 


DisapPoin t , in program 


14* 






20 , 


Benefit at others' expense 


14% 






21< 


Less respect for staff 


14* 






22, 


Better pris, in program 


13* 






23, 


Do harder time 


11* 


+ 20* 




24 , 


Hinder orderly operat, inst* 


8* 






2S . 


Took up too much time 


8* ' 


+ 20* 




26, 


Run risk staying longer 


3* 







Wk.Stip . 
(19> 



Tch * 
(13) 



O) 



Misc. 
(8) 



'20* 



-20* 



+ 20* 



*Based on a 26-item true or f^lse questionnaire 
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such better adjustment and greater prisoner enthusiasm (with 
counselors and therapists more impressed than others with these 
kinds of e££«c ts ) . 

AS to actual inmate performance in prison , staff mem'- 
bers vere relatively unified in minimising program effects. 
Only 36% believed MAP cases accomplished more than other pri- 
soners (alt ho ugh officers were more enthusiastic). A substantial 
majority did not find subjects easier to work with, more con- 
scientipusly living up to their part of the bargain, earning 
more respect through their behavior and attitudes, or making 
staff efforts more productive (again, officers were more opti'- 
mistic than other staff on these issues) . 

Regarding social justice issues , staff did not view 
unfairness or coercion as frequent problems. Very small per- 
centages viewed MAP cases as treated more or less firmly than 
others f with the larger proportion endorsing if anything, the 
occurrence of less firm treatment* Similarly very few (11%) 
though t tha t thos e with MAP contra cts did harder time* While ^ 
a third (34%) saw MAP cases as resent ed by those vith no con- 
tracts, v^i^y fev (14%) thought project cases benefited at the 
expense of other prisoners. 

It is difficult to assess the finding that the staff 
members vere relatively evenly divided in viewing MAP partici- 
pants as more interested in rights than responsibilities* Did 
those who agreed imply that MAP cases did not taTce t>ieir respon- 
sibilities seriously or just that they placed a higher value 
on their rights? Would those who disagreed have described 
prisoner priorities in reverse order? 

Concerning MAP's effects on prison programming , 7 9\ 
of the staff agreed that ''MAP cases have programs hardly dif- 
ferent than before they got contracts," and only 24* thought 
they had better programs. While this could be seen as a criti- 
cism of the program, it should be noted that the program was 
mounted with essentially no augmentation of services, and for 
most prisoners, contracts came too late in their prison careers 
and were*-at*k^oo short duration to stimulate a significant shift 
in ac tiv j^p|g@*^. (The staff impression is supported by evidence 
that about^^3 of the job assignments written for contract 
e xpe rimen ta Is in Wisconsin and Arizona stipulated merely that 
the prisoner would continue on whatever job assignment he held 
before entering the contract. Similarly, with regard to skill 
training terms, vhich appeared in about 3/5 of con tr acts writ- 
ten in Arizona and Wisconsin, formalization of pre-existing 
program arrangements appears to have been more frequent than 
involvement in fresh commitments . ) 
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Regarding long-term outcomes ; few staff members saw 
MAP participation as a means of reducing recidivism. In this 
regard, they were more pessimistic than the prisoners them'- 
selves (see pages 32-35) al though prisoner endorsement was 
also not high, (Staff members were not asked their opinion 
about job preparation or prospective employment outcomes , ) 

While there was no clear relationship between the de- 
gree of contact with MAP cases and sentiment toward the project, 
there were patterns of response which differed by occupational 
category, instances in which a given category of staff departed 
from the norm by 20% or more are no ted in Table 11< By this 
criterion, counselors and therapists were generally more likely 
than other staff members to believe HAP brought changes in its 
intended areas of benefit Ce,g./ enthusiasm* adjus tmen t , higher 
standards, lower recidivism, etc.). Officers* differences were 
less consistent, al though they were more likely to think that 
staff ef forts were more productive and MAP prisoners accomplished 
more; while less likely to view staff as treating MAP cases 
less firmly., Work supervisors were particularly inclined to 
find MAP cases showing les^ respect for staff, while teachers 
were lesa^ likely to believe that MAP cases obtained greater 
insight in to their problems* and vocational^instructors were 
less inclined to think other prisoners resented MAP cases* 

Regarding the overall survey results, given the fact 
that it represents only one of the two institutions under study, 
these findings can only "fc^ regarded as suggest ive. However f 
they do indicate that barring release dat^ certainty (or the 
impression of earlier release), few of the program 's major 
presumed effects occurred with sufficient strength to elicit 
broads taffendorsement. 

H. EffQ^ct on Sentence Served 

Al though MAP was designed to assure certainty of re lease 
date and not necessarily to shorten length of stay for prisoners 
(although this effect would be considered desirable), the belief 
was prevalent among inmates, prison s ta f f * and state Project 
Coordinators that MAP resulted in reduced prison time for con- 
tract exper imen tal s . In this section we will examine the extent 
of these beliefs and the statistical evidence available to sub- 
s tan tia te them * ' * 

1 . Total Time Served 

On the basis of the research study r sported here, there 
is no statistical evidence available to support the thesis that 
contract expe rime n tal s gained earlier release than they others- 
wise would. The issue ultimately rests on a comparison of the 
time they would have served without contracts. There is, of 
course, no satisfactory way to obtain this information, since 



TABLE 12 



LENGTH OF TOTAL PRISON STAY 
EXPERIMEWTALS VS CQKTROLS 
AFLIZOKA AND WISCONSIN 



Mean Length of Stay 



Controls Experimental^ 

Arisoni 30,2 months 33,6 months - prison admission to data 

collection cut-off date 

(29,3 months) {33. A months) - (prison admission 

to release} 



Wisconsin 23,8 months 22,9 months - prison admission to data 

collection cut-off date 

(25,3 months) (24,2 months) - (prison admission 

to release) 
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we cannot judge what the Parole Board would have done. Using 
retrospective data for length of stay of another group with simi- 
lar offenses also does not answer the question, since Parole 
Board personnel and release policies can change over time, 
even in the absence of the prograin. 

A second line of objective evidence might come from a 
comparison of the lengths of stay of controls and experimentals 
who completed contracts^ However* we cannot legitimately compare 
the length of stay of these two groups because contract experi- 
mentals are a selected part of the total experl^nental group* 

A third line of analysis would be to compare the total 
experimental group with the controls. Recognizing the problems 
of such ^'comparison (e.g. dilution of affects among experiment 
bals by those without contracts), if we do compare the time served 
by experijnentals and controls In both Arizona and Wisconsin, 
there is no statistically significant evidence of a time saving, 
as the state trends are contradictory <see Table 12) . 

In Arizona, experimentals and controls served identical 
media n s of 24 months* Using the mean , experimentals had served 
an average of 33*6 months between prison admission and 'the May 31, 
1974, cut-off date for data collection, compared to 30*2 months 
for controls. Looking only at those who at tain ed release, the 
averages are 33.4 months for experimentals, and 29.3 months for 
controls* By either form of comparison, controls show about 
three months less total time served than experimentalSf despite 
the fact that during the HAP study period, controls averaged 
three months more than experimentals.* 

In Wisconsin, by the close of the data collection period, 
HAP experimentals who had bean released were found to have served 
an average of 22.9 months, compared to 23.8 months for released 
controls. If subjects not yet released were included (issuing months 
served to date), the full experimental sample served an average of 
24.2 months vs- 25.3 months for the full control sample. 



*Note that in Arizona, due to a flaw in the randomisation pro- 
cedur e , e xpe r imenta Is had served longer in prison prior to project 
entry than the controls. 

It should also be noted as observed by Dr* Daniel Glaser, that 
the experimental group in i^risona had significantly more murder 
and robbery cases than theo^ntrols. For such cases* confinement 
is longest, as a rule, and Parole Board discretion is therefore 
greatest. This offenseselection bias should be taken into ac- 
count In interpreting these findi'hgs. 
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2 , Staff Opinions 

Unfortunately, there are no data avail^i>le on staff 
attitudes in Arizona, bat in Wisconsin, where theire vas a 
slight, but statiscxcally nonsigr^ificant time savings, staff 
members 9 months after the project started, enthusiastically 
endorsed the programme effects in shortening length of stay; 81^ 
of staff respond ents agreed tha^ MAP cases were getting earlier 
release than they would otherwise have (see pages 36- 37) and 
only 3% indicated that MAP cases ran ^ substantial risk of 
staying in prison longer. 

3 t Prisoner Opinions 

At the time of project en try # ma ny pr i soner s appeared 
to believe that obtaining contracts vould shorten their length 
o£ ytay. All prisoners (as yet un assigned to experimental or 
contirol status) in the total study sample were asked to estimate 
when they would be released, assuming two different conditions : 
1) that they had no contracts^ and 2) that they obtained con- 
tracts. As shown on Table 13^ 87*6% of the study sample in Wis- 
consin, and 89.7% in Arizona expected release within 9 months 
of project entry if they obtained contracts. By contrast, only 
64.4% of the total study sample in Wisconsin and 44.6% of the 
total sample in Arizona thought that release vould occur within 
9 months of project entry without contracts. (For Arizona in- 
mateSf the anticipated time savings by contract exper imen tals 
were therefore somewhat greater than for Wisconsin inmates.) 

In Arizona , these average group estimates of release 
with contracts was remarkably accurate: 93,4% of those who 
were to become contract exper imenta Is had expected release within 
9 months with a contract, and 94.7% actually were released with 
contracts. Among Arizona controls ^ 43*8% predicted release 
with in 9 months without a contra ct, and 41,6% were actually re- 
leased within that time period* In Wisconsin, on the other hand, 
inmate predictions were overly optimistic ? for both exper imenta Is 
and controls. There^ 87.7% of the con tr act experimentals had 
expected release within 9 months with contractSr but only 57.4% 
were actually re leased by that time* For Wisconsin controls the 
respective figures are 71.1% predicted without contracts, and 
38.0% actually released within 9 months. 

If we assume that inmates have an accurate estimate of 
how much time they would have served without MAF^ then the dis- 
crepancy between their predictions and the actual time served 
would indicate the time saved through MAP* If that as sumption 
were valid, there would appear to be a substantial time saving, 
in Arizona f si nee only 40% of the contract exper imenta Is had 
expected release in 9 months without contracts, and 94.7% were 
actually released with contracts. In Wisconsin, 69.2% of contract 
experimentals had expected to be released within 9 months without 
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TABLE 13 



MAP RELEASE TlH£ EXPECTATIQMS 
WITH AND WITHOUT CQl^TRACT 
AND ACTUAL RELEASE 

EXPERI- EXPERl- 

PRISONER RELEASE STATE ALL ALL MEMTAL rtEMTAL WOW- 
EXPECTATIONS TOTAL CONTROL* SXPER. * CONTRACT CONTRACT* 

£xpec ted release W 87, 6^ 93*0\ 35-8t 87,7* 8^*1* 

Vfithin 9 mo, vith A 89.7% 85-9\ 91, 5\ 93.4% 88,9% 

contr ac t 



Expected release W 64,1% 71,1% 62,2% 69,2% 55.7% 
within 9 mo, without A 44,6% 43,8% 45,9% 40,0% 51.9% 
con tract 



ACTUAL RELEASE 

Got release within W 57.4% 
9 mo. with contract A 94 , 7 % 

Got release within W J8,0% 

9 mo. without contractjL 41,6% 



*NotQT Pre-release data collected at intake - before knowledge 
of research status as exper iinental or control. 
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contracts, and 57,4% were actually released with contracts, 
suggesting (if one does not question' the accuracy of the 
assumption) that rather than a time savings occurring, they 
actually served longer under MAP than thay would have without 
contracts , 

A survey conducted just prior to release (see pages 32-'35) 
indicated mixed prisoner beliefs regarding the program's help 
in obtaining earlier release* Thirty-eight in Wisconsin, only 
.37*9%, contract experimentals iT^dicated that MAP did or would 
have made '*a lot'* of difference in ''getting me out of prison 
earlier*" However, in Arizona, 71*6% of the contract experi- 
mentals agreed that a MAP agreement had made "a lot'* of dif- 
ference in obtaining earlier release. 

A somewhat differently worded question, asked at the 
time of release^ gave inmates a chance to respond whether they 
believed HAP had or would have increased, reduced, or produced 
po effect on their length of stay* Only 3% of Wisconsin cases, 
and 4% of those in Arizona claimed MAP did or would have delayed 
their release* Replies were otherwise quite similar to those 
obtained to the preceding question, except that, given a chancei* 
to agree that the program ''reduced" length of stay, rather than] 
having to agree that the program "helped a lot'* in obtaining 
earlier release, the proportion of Wisconsin prisoner endorse- 
ments of this item was increased* In Arizona ^ prisoners who 
agreed that it had any effect we re likely to claim the effect 
was large* 

In general, several types of prisoner attitudinal data 
suggest that many contract experimentals in both states believed 
that the program could and did shorten length of stay, with, this 
belief being particularly pronounced in Arizona* Yet, comparing 
anticipated and actual release times (with, and without contracts} 
for contract exper imen ta Is , we cannot reliably gauge whether 
such savings occurred* 

4 ^ Project Coordinator Opinions 

AS exp^^essed in interviews with this author ^ both 
State Project Coordinators were conv_aced that there were sig- 
nificant time savings as a result of contract programming ^ and 
both cited e^ctensive anecdotal data to support their opinions* 
Since State Project Coordinators serve as th^i prisoners* 
advisors and spokesmen during contract negotiations with the 
Parole Board, and enter into the bargaining process for actual 
relea^se dates ^ they have an opportunity to observe directly 
Parole Board decisions regarding release dates* Gerald Mills, 
Wisconsin Project Coordinator, estimated that contract experi^ 
mentals served from 1 month to 1 year less than they would 
have without contracts, with about 40% saving over i month, 
and about 10% saving over 6 months* Vic tor Reyes. Arizona 
Project Coordinator, estimated that there were often 6. to 9 months 
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savings, and occasionally savings of 3 to 4 years. According 
to Mr, Reyes., who cited the observations of one Arizona Pa role 
Board member, many pris oners were released under MAP who o ther- 
wise would not have been granted parole release at that time ■ 
Further, contracts were granted to some individual s who had 
stopped trying to obtain parole after several denials (with sev- 
eral years left to serve) as well as to some who had recently 
been denied parole (and would not normally have come up again . 
for 6 months or longer) « 

In summary , regarding the length of stay of contract 
experimentals, it is difficult to reconcile the statistical 
evidence of no time savings with the attitudinal data* particu- 
larly regarding Arizona, where the discrepancy between the two 
was greatest. If, as the Project Coordinators in both states 
have suggested, there were appreciable savings for the contract 
experimentals, perhaps there were savings as well for the controls 
It is possible that the presence of MAP brough t about changes 
in Parole Board decision making tha t shortened the length of 
stay for both experimental and control groups, thus obviating 
the gains realised by the experimentals , At present* there is 
insufficient information available to resolve this issue, or 
to suggest what might happen if MAP were tried in other settings. 
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experiments ^^^In Arizona, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
srtions tra ted MAP 's feasibility and have given us 
-tito the reactions of prisoners and prison person- 
there are gtill a number ot un^i-ns we red questions 
whether HAP fulfills the objectives set forth on 
The following section will be addressed to consid- 
these major questions, and , In the light of greater 
experience, suggesting some directions in which answers may be 
found. While the initial MAP experlnnentals have yielded little 
conclusive evidence that migrtt bear on future HAP projects^ they 
have produced both greater awareness of the likely variables in- 
volved ^ and greater appreciation of the limits of our knowledge 
and assurM^i^^t^s - This section is not intended to be an exhaus- 
tive eXig ^^Sjfaition of the s ta te /q^ knowledge concern ing MAP; rather, 
it is mea*r^ to illustrate ,Vtl?r ough the examination of a few 
importan^^ssues , the kind of inquiry still needed. It will 
focus on'^^g^ft^ of the program's main areas of anticipated short- 
term benefit, and examine how the program might be structured 
and implemented to achieve them more effectively, 

Inntate Attitudes and Motivation; 




Caji MAP Re suit in Improved Attitudes Toward 
Self and Increased Effort ? 

t^Ji3| goals of MAP* directly or indirectly assume 
wtti.bTfSes a nd/oi^y f f or t by inmates which should 
toj better performance in prison/ and possibly follow- 
BeSffxnd the possible positive response of prisoners 
^ and humane trea.i^r^nt (if they perceive it that way), 
vI'b psyc^^log ical'^TOpac t i's expected to stem primarily 
Ivemetih .ln dec m^lpg , wi th ir^pia te^ ' ^ assjumptxon 



a cnan^y 
contribO'i 
ing r e 1 e a*s 
to moi^ , 
the prog 

from"^!} i __ _ ^ ... ^ 

of r espons ibili ty^. ^th-eir .qj^ behavior , and 2 )y^l*be^^^^i tingency 
of release at a ^pfi^iflc da'te^^ased upon the inmate 



If illmen t 
eo ry ^ 
of these 
d.jidica te 
^a r ti- 
ters, as 



of objectives state's in the gontract* Psycho logics 
based on subs tantiaC" ejiT^«^ical evidence t . suppor ts 
major assumptions / Ijowe'ver^ psychological studies 
tha t changes in motivation through promised re war 
cipation in d eci sion-making ^epend on. a numberijjfpf* 
yet only partially del ine j teJW^In the case'' t>P'MAP , we do not 
know ^^h ether it results in Gfl^V^^ inma te involvemen t and ef for t , 
nor do we know whether ^ as a^^^^ult of MAP participation inmates 
have n^re favorable a t ti tUde^ toward themselves ah<3- Life * There 
are a nun^^L of factors which mi^ht be expected to affect these 
outcon^^s ^Tj^Mong which might 
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1, The freedom with which the choice of individual 
activities is made; 

2 , The qua lity an<3 relevance of available resources 
for prisoners to choose from; 

3, Individ ual capability of prisoners to identify 
meaningful goaiSi maintain effort to reach 
them, and believe that they are worth reaching^ 

4, Prisoner belief that the rewards are valuab le ; 

^ ' Belief that they must adhere to contract terms 
and achieve a given amount by a specific time 
in order to gain their reward; 

6, Belief that the rewa^^d will indeed follow if 
the effort is made, 

we do not know to what extent any or all of these 
conditions must be fulfilled in order to elicit appreciable 
effort b~y inmates. It appears, however, that in Arizona and 
Wisconsin many of these conditions may have been only partially 
met. How free were inmates to choose their own activities, and 
how much were they coerced by "guidance*' by others (even intended 
in the inmate's own best interests)? *J"Given limited contract 
time and rehabilitative resources r what alternatives were realls" 
tically available to them? To what extent could prisoners assess 
their own goals and work to reach them? 

We have some evidence that the goal of release certainty 
was a meaningful one for many inmates, but its effects were con- 
founded by the expectation that early release would also result. 
How does the possibility of early release color the choice of 
rehabilitative programs? Does the reward conflict with the 
goal of more appropriate programs? Are there other rewards 
that might be more effective for given individuals? Should 
the rewards, as well as the means to them be individualized? 
Can the reward of release certainty provide motivation for im- 
proved behavior after release? Would a succession of rewards, 
extending into the release period be more effective? Do those 
with MAP contracts have greater feelings of self-worth, dignity, 
optimism, or responsibility for their . act ions as a result of. 
their participation? If notjr why? Could positive feelings 
elicited by MAP improve their behavior while in prison? Might 
they endure, and affect long-term behavior after release? 
At present we do not know. Answers to such questions require 
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a, typ^ attitudinal research which was not undertaken in 
the studies reported here.* 



We are unsure how contract experimentals viewed the 
conditions of th^ir contracts* Did they know explicitly what 
they had to do, and how well? Did they believe they could just 
go through the motions of participation and obtain release? To 
what extent did they expect the Parole Board to behave arbitrarily 
despite the presence of a contract? 

If inmates are to feel that they must try hard, their 
contracts must be ;::elatively specific, explicitly stating the 
level of achievement expected of them* And contract standards 
must be enforced rigorously* so that all who perform satisfac- 
tori^y ajfe released, but only those. In Arizona and Wisconsin 
were contracts specific enough? Did the fact that no contracts 
were revoked for 4- nadequa te performance fexcept on disciplinary 
grounds) reflect excessive vagueness of contract terms* leading 
to laxity? How could contract terms be expressed more speci- 
fically without risking excess ive rigidity and perhaps unreal- 
istic standards? (How many professional staff member s are 
qualified to pr edict accurately what a given individual should 
be able to accomplish within a given amount of time?) 

As MAP is now designed, with contracts up to two 
years, usually signed at the beginning of incarceration, will 
inmates be better able to assess and ascertain their goals 
and design better programs to meet them? Will the graduated 
rewards of a decompression model sustain motivation? Once 
there has been more experience with HAP, and i nma tes know 
how many contract experimental s actually are released and why, 
will this information affect the quality of their participation? 



*While attitudinal informa tion might provide greater insight into 
how and why MAP does or does not affect prisoner attitudes both 
before and after release* there are those^ including Kobison* who 
believe that the risks of obtaining such information outweigh 
any possible benefits that might result^^ For these individuals' 
there is a risk that attitudinal change, rather than overt per- 
formance in rehabilitative programs might be used as a release 
criterion, returning the parole process to the types of psycho- 
logical criteria which have heretofore resulted in delayed and 
arbitrary parole decisions* The re is a further* related issuei 
the extent to which individual psychological privacy of prisoners 
can and should be invaded, even ostensibly for their own good* 

Those who Implement other MAP projects with a research component 
will clearly have to decide for themselves whether the knowledge 
gained by attitudinal investigation i= ^o'rth the risk of its 
pos s ible abuse . 
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Given the program 's structure, the Project Coordinator's 
role will always be a c rue ial one in eliciting inmate participa- 
tion and enthusiasttif in representing and enforcing the fairness 
of the prison system, in advising (but not coercing) inmates as 
they choose their rehabilitative activities^ negotiate with the 
Parole Board, and carry out their coB^tni ttnents. The role obviously 
requires great skill and tact. How well can the Project Coordina- 
tor main tain credibility as an i nmate advisor and advocate^ while 
accommodating prisoner expectations to the realistic constraints 
of finite rehabilitative resources and particular Parole Board 
demands and requirements? We have had no thorough assessment 
of the Project Coordina tor 's functions in Arizona, Wisconsin, and 
California^ (alt hough evidence from one study of MAP* suggests 
that they were highly sympathetic to the prisoners ' point of view) 
nor do we know how they affected prisons r participation* Clearly, 
in any future MAP projects, the choice of Project Coordinator^ 
and definition of the role will be impor tant * 

in supm'ary f although MAP offers a f ounda tion for inmate 
par ticipati<rn and choice, there is no guarantee that the program 
can make inmates actually feel that they are participating fully, 
or that it can elicit better effort on their part. Given the 
fact that MAP is administered within a highly authoritarian sys- 
tem, we do not know whether it is ever possible to achieve these 
goals. We do k.now tha t if MAP is to achieve its full mot i vatic na 1 
po tent ial, it requires careful attention to the way it is imple- 
mented, and great skill on the ^art of those who carry it out* 

B* Social Justice 

1 ^ Can MAP Reduce Parole Boaxd Arbitrariness ? 

MAP is designed to reduce Parole Boar^ arbitrariness 
by requiring that a de finite parole date be set^ by basing re- 
lease decisions on relatively objective and f^plici t grounds , 
and by holding all parties to the contract Accountable for their 
actions* in its initial trials in Arizona and Wisconsin^ it 
appears that in adherance to parole date commitments and accep- 
tance of contract terms based on performance criteria, the 
Parole Boards in those states indeed behaved less arbitrarily 
(even in Arizona* where changes in contract wording might have 
permitted certain abuses of power). 

However, there may still be some areas for arbitrari- 
ness which deserve further examination . On the preceding page s 
we have already alluded to the problems of contract wording * 



*See doctoral dissertation by Ellen Dunbar ^ University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, "Politics of Policy Change" 
1975, Department of Socio logy and Urban Studle s . 
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If contract terms are too vaguer there is room for arbitrari" 
ness in assessing con tr act satisfaction; excessive leniency 
or harshness in interpretation may result. If terms are too 
rigidly defined, unrealistic demands may jeopardise contract 
fulfillment. In either case^ the urogram would not be fair. 



While MAP can affect release date certainty ^asstiining 
that contract terms are adequately specified), v^e do not know. 
Tvhether it can affect the Tvay release dates are set. Parole 
Boards may set release date s as they wish, within the bounds of 
cus torn and law, for whatever reasons. Does the presence of the 
Program Coordinator and the bargaining process that is inherent 
in MAP influence the way release time decisions are made? Are 
they now on a less arbitrary basis than before? Does MAP invite 
shorter sentences or longer by focusing on individual needs? 
What would be fair and non^arbi trar y standards for sentence 
length? Is it reasonable to expect that MAP's rehabilitative 
goals could be met if all Inmates were released at the minimum 
eligibility date? Cwo uld MAP, as currently structured^ be 
necessary?) Would the presence of an outside arbitrator bring 
about greater ^tccountabi li ty for Parole Board members concern- 
ing their release decisions and criteria? 

An additional area in which Parole Board arbitrariness 
may still exist concerns their approval of inma te s for contra cts , 
Alt;hough inmates may meet the program^s general eligibility 
standards (which have tended in the initial projects to be 
extremely broad) ^ the Parole Board may then impose its own un- 
stated standards and reject those individuals they consider un- 
suitable. In the Arizona and Wisconsin projects, individuals 
were rejected ostensibly on the grounds that there would have 
been insuf f ic ieri t time to complete their contracts within the 
project's time boundaries. However, a comparison of background 
characteristics of those accepted or rejected for MAP suggests 
that otJier criteria may have been operating, such as the level 
of education or training achieved prior to the project* while 
the presence of such criteria may be valid, there is obviously 
room for abuse, unless they are shared. Did inma tes in Arizona 
and Wisconsin who were rejected for MAP feel fairly treated? 
Did the absence of complaints indicate satisfaction^ or the 
lack of an adequate outside arbitration mechanism? It seems that 
if there is to be less arbitrariness^ there should be mo re 
arbi tr a t ion , 

2 , Does MAP Have an Adverse Effect for ThQse Without 

Contracts^ ? 

MAP attempts to introduce greater justice and humanity 
into the criminal justice system. Ideally, if it improves the 
fairness with which prisoners are treated. It should be accessible 
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to all. Because MAP was new and untriedi it was introduced in 
Arizona and Wisconsin on a limited basiss, with only a relatively 
small group of exper imen t als permitted to participate* What 
were the program^s effects on those not allowed to participate? 
Accomding. to the Wisconsin staff survey, about one-third of the 
s ta thought MAP experiinentals were resented by other prisoners* 
What^ere the grenvnds for this resentment? Did they disagree 
with the fairness of lottery selection? Were they simply 
jealous that they did not have access to what they believed 
would be earlier release? Did they feel that they had legs access 
to desired activities because MAP contractees used up the avail- 
able slots? Did they feel that thos e under contract were treated 
more leniently, or more suppo r ti ve ly ? There are suggestions 
from the Arizona and Wisconsin studies that in some ways they may 
have benefitted somewhat from MAP* through expansion of rehabili- 
tative resources (especially in Arizona) ^ and perhaps from a 
tendency for the Parole Board to grant earlier release to both 
controls and exper imentals , Did they perceive these as benefits? 
At present, we do not know how the program' s presence affected 
them * 

As long as MAP is offered to less than the full i nmate 
population, and as long as there are insufficient rehabilitative 
resources to accommoda te all who wish to use them, there will 
be questions concerning map's fairness to prisoners as a whole* 

C, Administrative Effects 

1 , Does MAP Result in Easier Inmate Management and Discipline ? 

The MAP concept assumes that if inmates are treated -with 
fairness, are held accountable for their actions, are allowed to 
participate in activities they consider relevant^ and are re- 
warded for their effort, they will be better behaved in prison^ 
and easier to work with* While ideally better behavior could 
come a bout through a genuine sense of responsibility and involve- 
ment, it might also arise through the' simple realization that 
one at least needs 'to "keep one's nose clean'' if the contract 
terms are to be satisfied* 

In Arizona and Wisconsin, there is no objective evidence 
a va liable by which to judge the program's effects- While there 
were disciplinary infract ions (some of which we re sufficient ly 
serious to jeopardize contracts), they appeared to be considered 
as infrequent/ and the Project Coijrdinators believed that in- 
mates were better behaved under MAP- (We do not know the rate 
of disciplinary infractions for the control group*) In Wisconsin, 
the impression that inmates were better behaved apparently was 
influent ial in the program's adoption on a state^wide basis* 

In attempting to assess MAP ^ s effects on inmate be- 
havior ^ it is difficult to obtain objective evidence^ since the 
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judgment of disciplinary infractions rests with staff* Over- 
reporting, or abuse of power is Obviously possible with MAP , as 
is underreporting* (There are indications from one staff mem- 
ber in Wisconsin that staff members there tended to be lenient, 
to avoid jeopardizing' tnma tes' chances of contract completion*) 
There are at present nO safeguards to assure that reporting will 
be fair, other than attempts to share the program's procedures 
and goals with staff members , and to invite their ho nest parti- 
cipa t ion r 

In the absence of objective information, we must regard 
the question of inmate discipline as unresolved* It seems likely, 
that even in the absence of deep motivational and attitudinal 
changes, many inmates would attempt to stay within disciplinary 
bounds, if only to achieve the program's rewards. If the program 
can achieve deeper motivational impact, the chances of improved 
behavior are in all likelihood increased. But this, too, is an 
unanswered question. 

2 * Does MAP Result in KedtJced Total Time Served and 

Reduced Cos ts to the st-ate ? 

There are many aspects of MAP which in principle 
should leacj to a reduction in time served. The presence of a 
certain release date, set in advance, contingent on satisfac- 
tion of relatively objective criteria is likely to reduce arbi- 
trary delays and parole denials. In addition, there is the 
possibility that contract negotiations will result in shortened 
stays in exchange for additional contract ual requirements , 
particularly if the Project Coordinator is effective. 

However^ as mentioned earlier, whatever pressure MAP 
may exert on Parole Boards, ultimately release time decisions 
remain their *pre roga t ive * Essentially under MAP all that can 
reliably be controlled are delays in the parole review process 
itself, or parole rejections for arbitrary reasons. 

It was not possible to demonstrate statistically a 
time savings in Arizona or Wisconsin, despite a prevailing 
impression among prisoners, staff, and Project Coordinators that 
it occurred. We do not know wha t would happen in other settings* 
If, as was suggested earlier, the presence of MAP resulted in 
shorter stays for both experimentals and controls, there would 
obviously be a significant savings in time and money* At present, 
it cannot be demons trated * 

could MAP result in reduced costs other than through 
reduced stay? Because MAP provides a basis for knowing in 
advance when prisoners will be released (assuming that most 
complete their contracts) it presumably could aid in more 
ra^J^ional planning and allocation of prison services and personnel, 
since both prison input (calculable from known court loads and 
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sentencing practices) and output could be better es timated . In 
addition* since it encourages advanced program planning, future 
demands on prison resources could be known. If MAP indeed can 
result in mo re effective use of services hy highly motivated 
inmates, it also can offer benefits in greater payoff for money 
invested, particularly If \ts intended long-term bene fits of 
improved employment and reduced recidivism can be realised* 
Any of these effects might liead to reduced costs to the state. 
However, it appears, on the basis of the initial MAP experiments, 
that they cannot be achieved without greater expense in staff 
and services* While an economic analysis of MAP^s costs and 
benefits cannot be under ta ken here, it is obvious that if the 
program were under taken on an institution-wide or state-wide 
basis (as it would have to be to achieve its planning benefits), 
it would require extensive augmentation of staffing and services 
to accotntnoda te MAP contract requirements* It would also re- 
quire a rather sophisticated information system to match Inma te 
requests for services with available resources, both within 
and wi thout the prison. In all probability, placement services 
for post-release employment would also have to be expanded. 
Whether these expenses would be offset by eventual savings 
through greater efficiency in internal operation, and perhaps 
savings through better inmate employment or less returns to 
prison cannot be determined at present. It 'should be noted 
that in Arizona and California, the program was not implemented 
state-wide partly in recognition of the immedia tely increased 
costs such changes would require* In Wisconsin, however, and 
in a number of other states ( see page 58 ), the program 
has been adopted on a state-wide basis, apparently on the assump- 
tion that the prograin*s eventual benefits will justify or off- 
set the initial cost. 

3 . Does MAP Result in a Rehabilitative Program More in 

Keeping with Rehabilitative Heed ? 

Because the MAP program is Individualized and based 
upon inmate participation and choice/ it appear s to offer an 
opportunity for an appropriate match between inmate needs and 
rehabilitative services. The program deli ber a tely requires 
inmate participation rather-than Parole Board prescription, 
on the assumption that inmates can assess their own needs in 
the areas of job training, co ur sewor k , skill training, therapy, 
etc.. (with guidance from staff and the Project Coordinator)* 

The success of this aspect of MAP probably depends 

upon : 

1 * The inma tes* knowledge of theirselves, their needs, 
and the demands and opportunities of the society 
to which they will return; 
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2, The breadth and quality of services available;* 

3, The quality of information available to the 
Project Coordinator concerning the inmate and 
the rehabilitative resources that might be used f 

4, The diagnostic and vocational guidance skills 

of those who help inmates prepare their contract 
proposal s ; 

5, The time available for inmate consultation and 
service coordination; 

6- The willingness and ability of staff and Parole 
Board members to strike a balance between overly 
manipulative bargaining with inmates (even for 
desirable rehabilitative ends) and unduly per- 
missive indulgence of inmate wishes which may 
sometimes be unrealistic or require too little 
effort ? 

7, The duration of contracts and their re la t ion to 
release date considerations. 



*In these initial MAP projects, it was assunted that, as Robison 
expressed it, *'.-,the nature of MAP programming concerns not 
so much the availability of enhanced program resources as it 
does the nature of the formal relationship between the prisoner 
and wha tever resources happen to be currently available * *' 
There for e , minimal research attention was given to examining 
how background characteristics, contract terms and services were 
related to one another, and to outcomes « Similarly, there was 
no extensive inv^s tig;? tion of ways in which the ^ervices re- 
ceived by MAP expe r imen ta Is may have differed from those 
received before the program, or by controls- However, since 
according to Daniel Glaser ( Journal of Research on Crime and 
De 1 inquency , July 1974) , there is a relation between the quality 
of the prison learning experience and later recidivisit {see 
footnote on page 32 ); these variables deserve further examina^ 
t io n* 
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In the pilot HAP projects in Arizona and Wisconsin, 
inmate initiative and choice was apparently encouraged, but 
in a context of existing staffing and services. Since contracts 
were of short duration; and implemented late in most inmate's 
period of incarceration, we do not Know to what extent the specific 
contract terms for individuals represented a compromise between 
what was actually wanted and needed, and what was (a) available, 
(b) feasible with in the project's time constraints ajid existing 
training cycles, (c) acceptable to the Parole Board, and (d) 
reasonable in the light of whatever rehabilitative activities 
inmates had participated in prior to the project* Nor do we Know 
the information base upon which these decisions were made. 

Clearly, the Project Coordinator's role is pivotal in 
guiding inmates to assess their life goals and shape an appropriate 
program* As mentioned earlier, we do not Know what sKills were 
brought to this very difficult. role. In all probability, even 
if Project Coordinators and Inmat e s were ab le to devise an 
optimally appropriate rehabilitative program, it could not have 
been carried out within the constraints of the pilot projects. 

The Parole Board's role is also of great impor tance 
Since they too have input into the contract terms, their sugges- 
tions must be appropriate to actual inmate needs^ In Arizona, 
where contract negotiations tended to be formalized and ^ar tic i- 
pation in therapy or counseling routinely required of all con- 
tract experimentals, it is doubtful whether contracts always 
reflected the wishes of those who signed them* (In one case, 
in Arizona, an inmate refused to sign once he realized that 
therapy would be required). 

Because the exper iments in Arizona and Wisconsin were 
subject to special constraints which probably would not be 
present inother projects, it would be difficult to predict how 
well rehabilitative programs might be designed under HAP in 
other settings. As indicated earlier; counseling individuals 
about their life goals, and providing appropriate services to 
help Individuals meet them requires great sKill, time, informa- 
tiojj^ and probably money* Even assuming the presence of sKilled 
staff and a wide variety of available ser vices (as with a 
voucher system) , there are still questions remaining about the 
ability of prisoners to assess and articulate their occupational 
and therapeutic objectives and determine which resources best 
suit their needs. 

4 * Does MAP Result in Improved Coordination of Training 

and Release ? 

One of the primary reasons for HAP's development was 
to improve the coordination of training a«d release* It was 
assunied that once a release date was K^own , it would be easier 
to plan training schedules so that traii^ing termination coincided 
with release . 
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There is evidence from the pilot MAP studies that des^ 
pite the presence of a certain release date, and efforts to co- 
ordinate training and release, there was nonetheless a lag be- 
tween the two for many prisoners* For example t in Aris^ona^ the 
skill training condition was often on the verge of completion 
(and sometimes already completed) at the point of contract entry^ 
and yet the contractual release date was usually set some months 
away , in viola ti on of the HAP tenet that release should coincide 
with completion of training. 

Greater attention to the administrative workings of MAP* 
particularly the inter meshing^ of training and release plans and 
facilities may reveal better ways o£ accomplishing the program^s 
ends* Clearly, while HAP can provide a facilitative mechanism 
for smoo ther , more efficient administration, considerable effort 
is required to see tha t these effects actually occur. We do not 
know whether, beyond the initial negotiations r equ ired to imple- 
ment MAit* in a particular locale, the program resulted in contin- 
ued closer planning and coordination between the Parole Board and 
corrections personnel in Arizona and Wisconsin* If it did occur, 
what forms did it take, and how could it have helped inmates and/ 
or the system? Obviously^ the coordination of training and re- 
lease can be accomplished in two major ways; by adjusting training 
program choices and times to fit with release times, and by set- 
ting release times which are concordant with training time re- 
quirements to reach a given success level* Fragmentary evidence 
from the programs reported here suggests that the first method 
was used in these two projects, partially because of their time 
limitations. Further study is needed to determine the optimal 
procedure for assuring maximal benefit from prison programs with- 
out necessarily delaying release* 

It is important to remember that although coordination 
may be desirable^ it does not of itself necessarily produce en- 
hanced prisoner performance be fore or after release (unless the 
quality of post-rele^se per for ma nee is critically dependent 
upon the recency of training) , 

5 , Is a MAP Contract Legally Valid ? 

A major unknown administrative area regarding MAP is the 
Ic^al status of the contracts themselves* De spite legal research 
suggestxntj that the contracts are valid^ unless or until they 
are challenged in courts there is no way to know their status in 
the eyes of the law. To date, no contract violation suits have 
been brought by inmates. 

Accord j.nq to a memo by one legal consultant to the HAP 
project staff,* there are a number of legal ques tions as yet 
unanswered* In his opinion; 

Perhaps the most basic legal question presented by the 
HAP ^JO ncep t deals with the right of an incarcerated . 
individual to enter into a binding contract and the 



*Milton Gordon, Esq*^ Internal memo. May ^ 1975* UCLA ^ I^aw Schools 
Los Angeles f proposal for legal Resource Document, June^ 1975* 



seconda.ry quesbion as to his right to enforce the 
conditions of a. contract- 

Case law has progressed from the concept presented 
in the ea.rly 1900^s that an inma te was a ward of the 
state and possessed only those rights as the state^ 
in its huma nity , gra rted to the i rma te t to the 
series of cases developed since 1940 which led to 
the position that an inmate retains ^il the rights 
of a free person except those taken from him, speci- 
fically, by statute or are taken as implied by the 
fact of incarceration. The vast difference between 
the two legal concepts and the wide g^rey area in- 
between have enormous implications for the flAP 
contract, , - - 

Amo ly the legal questions posed in this memo are; 



1- IS a contract made by an inmate and a governmental 
agency enforceable? By the 1 nma te ? Wha t is the 
correct remedy for a breach by the Board of 
Parole or the Department of Corrections? 

2, what is the implied obligation of the Department 
of corrections in providing services? 

3 , Does the MAP contract give rise to any obligation 
by the state to provide the type of training 
that would be acceptable in the community? 

4- If a contracted service becomes unavailable in 
the middle of a training programr is the inmate 
required to r en ego tiate a con tr act or has he or 
she fulfilled the obligation? 

5, TO what extent must MAP be offered to the entire 
prison population? In the event the criteria for 
selection are vague ^ would an inmate not on MAP 

be able to force the Board of Parole or the insti- 
tution to offer a MAP contract? 

6, Can someone be refused MAP because of the length 
Of his sentence^ type of crime, age^ prior 
records etc? What criteria could be used? 

The tenor of these questions suggests that what might at first 
appear to be social justice issues may indeed be legal issues^ 
Clearly f considerable thought and legal research are required in 
designing and implementing MAP contracts and programs within the 
current "grey area" of the law* 
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vll, PROGRAM MODIFICATION AND DISSEMINATION 



Since the three initial MAP exper Ltnents , the prograi;) 
has been adopted on a state-wide basis in Wisconsin, and at 
present (July, 1975) is in operation on a project basis in 6 
other states and the District of Columbia* In Michigan, Mary- 
land, Mainei Florida, and Massachusetts* (as well as wi scons in) 
it has been adopted in the state prison systems. In Worth 
Carolina it is being tried at three different institutions, at 
three lev els; youth, adultS/ and women* 

Contract programming is also under development in Ten- 
" nesseej Lielavare, tJew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Indiana, 
Mifinesota, Colorado (both in state prisons and in a city jail, 
where it is tied to pre-trial intervention) ^ and in Canada* 

On the basis of the initial MAP trials described in 
this report, some modifications have beeji introduced in to the 
program* In all states where the program is now in operation 
or pending I the program is designed to be offered to inma tes at 
the beginning of incarceration. Contracts are to run for not 
more than two years, following a ''decompression*' model whereby 
an inmate earns progressive freedom in discrete stages^ from 
maximum to medium to minimum security facilities, to work, re- 
lease, and finally to parole* Some states^ such as Minnesota/ 
have accepted the addition of a mandatory and binding arbitra^ 
tion mechanism/ using an ombudsman arbitrator. 

Although California did not continue the MAP project, 
it provided a model for subsequent programs in Maryland and 
Massachusetts I in which i^Ap is linked to vouchers for rehabili- 
tative services (in these two caseS/ for services to women inmates)* 

Given the need for greater research data on the impact 
of KAp throughout the institutional systemi project staff has 
urged all states adopting the program to build a research com- 
ponent, starting with an assessment of existing rehabilitative 
resources. When research data are available from these new MAP 
projects it may be possible to assess the program's strengths 
"and weaknesses with a wider data base, a longer and much earlier 
period of contract implemen^ta tion , and greater confidence on the 
part of all contract participants that their commitments can and 
will be honored , Perhaps many of the questions still unre- 
solved in this document will g'ain greater clarification- 

♦Pending funding. 
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VIII. CONCLUSIONS 



Mutual Agreement Programming, first tried on an experi- 
mental basis in Wisconsin, Arizona, and California is an approach 
to prison and parole reform whose potentially far-reaching 
effects are still largely unknown. 

As designed, the program is intended to provide the 
relatively ijmmediate benefits of release data certainty (and 
possibly shorter prison stays), less Parole Board arbitrariness , 
greater inmate participation and choice in rehabilitative activi-r 
ties (with greater effort and self-esteem resulting), easier in- 
mate management, rehabilitative programs more in accord with 
rehabilitative needs, better coordination of training programs 
with release, and more rational allocation of prison resources 
and personnel. These effects are expected to contribute to the 
long-'range outcomes of improved inmate employment and reduced 
recidivism . 

On the basis of the two early pilot projects in which re- 
search was primarily focused on long-range program effects on 
recidivism and employment, it appears that prisoner rehabillta" 
tion is not MAP ^ s major area, of benefit. Using either outcome 
measure, experiments Is did not perform significantly better than 
controls. At present we do not know why. However, given these 
findings, it is unlikely that the .program can or will be justified 
by its long-term rehabilitative effects (unless other studies, in 
other settings provide more definitive demonstrations of its 
efficacy) . 

There are suggestions from this study and from data in 
the hands of project staff that MAP can and does yield benefits 
of a more immediate sort, both humanistic and administrative. 
The pioneering projects have shown MAP to be a feasible method 
of assuring release date certainty, acceptable to prison admin- 
istrators , inma tes, and Parole Board members alike. The presence 
of a known release date can facilitate (although not necessarily 
guarantee) other benefits, such as reduced inniate anxiety and 
more realistic post-release employment planning, improved coor- 
diantion of training programs with release, and more rational 
and efficient administrative planning. 

MAP appears to reduce Parole Board arbitrariness (although 
not entirely), and to place release decisions on a more objective, 
explicit and rational basis than formerly. Despite MAP'S effects 
on release date certainty and release criteria, the program has 
not yet provided demonstrable time savings in prison terms. 
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^WKfether the prog ran^ can improve inmate management is 
still an unresolved issue, al though impressionistic data sug^ 
gest -that it can. (Contract exper imen tals are not free of dis- 
ciplinar;,y problems, however*) 

As yet there is little information about MAP * s impact * 
on^ inmate motivation and attitudes* While we do know that almo^i/t 
all of those with contracts in Arizona stnd Wisconsin were moti- ^ 
vated"^ to complete them, and performed satisfactorily in the 
eyes of the instit optional stajff and Parole Board members/ we do 
not know their level of effor^. or the psychological benefits 
they may have gained. 



The program appears to have facilitated the coordina" 
tion of training programs and release for many inma te s / but not 
all, 

If We ^ not know, for the initial MAP projects, whether 
rehabili^tativ^ programs were more in accord with inmate needs * 
While their may have been some gains, due to greater inma te 
participation and initiative, constraints unique to these projects 



limited 1 
ma^e s , in 



e.options, resulting in continuation, for/i, 
tivities undertaken prior to project 



It is still unknown whether more rationa 
allocation of prison services resulted from the i 
projects, si^ce these effects are likely to have 
the research ^tudy ended* (Subsequent developmen 
where the program has been adopted on a state-wid 
that these effects can occur iftadequate resource 

Given the novel and limitedr nature of the 
studies, it is difficult to predict ^;he program's 
other settings over longer time periods* The int6 
sensitivity with which MAP is implementecT i s likely 
its outcomes, particularly regarding tjje quality 
cipation opportunities. In addition ,'^lTe quali ty 




and 

HAP 
ed ^af ter 
W^isconsin , 
S^^igges t 
allocated* ) 



9 e it^ce and 

a*|^0ct 
mat'ef par ti- 
eling 



in contract term selection, and the types and quali ty^ o f\ s er vie es 



offered appear to ^be critical variables 

rtentially has a catalytic effect on t 
tional s'yS'L^M^ stimulating numerous ^changes which ma^ 
efficacy an^Smimanity of prisons* ^t is not yet j^n 
it takes for the program's full "impact to be felt^t 
that program effects will be large^^ confined to 
havior and motivation ot inmates 'b^O re reli^a^', 
and fair treatmentof inmates, and to adminis t£ati ve" 





■ ^^r rec- 
i^t. the 
6w long 
is assumed 
ed ba- 
il^ j>JSt 



= ^Q|#its* 

It is of course possible tha t the program may also y iefd ;4rnproved 
prisoner otitcomes after r elease , but we have no grounds at 
present for such expectations. Obviously, ma-ny ques tions remain 
concerning MAP*s full i^apact on inma tes and the correctiopal 
sy^ tem . . ... \ 
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while the program's bobal impact has not been assessed^ 
there has been sufficient evidence of its more immediate effects 
to stimulate its actual or potential adoption in over 15 states* 
The MAP concept is still under development* Current MAP pro-* 
grams reflect changes suggested by these initial trials. It is 
expected that with further implementation and study the program 
can be refined to better yield its intended benefits for inmates 
and the system of which they are involuntarily a part* 
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APPEWDIX A 



MAP IW CALIFORNIA 



Of the three map models, the California moael is probably 
the most divergent in design. The basic contract has been re- 
worded and substantially changed (see Appendix c), and ^n indi- 
vidual voucher referral for training of the inmate's c ho ice in 
the community has been added to the program. This variation 
was de s i gned to test the efficacy of training in the communi ty 
versus training in the institution. Al tho ugh data collection 
in California was planned to parallel that in Wisconsin and 
Arizona, problems in program implementation precluded the possi- 
bility of carrying out the experimental design as planned. It 
^ was carried out instead' as a demonstration project with no con- 
trols. For these reasons, the California expe rime.nt is described 
separately here, alt hough there are aspects of the program that 
have a bearing on the interpretation of findings in Wisconsin 
and Ar i zona . 

The California MAP program was intended to involve a mini- 
mum of 60 men, all of whom were at the California Institute for 
Meri located at Chino, 40 miles east of Los Angeles* ■ Thirty men 
were to serve as controls, following the riormal prison living 
arid trairiing patterns. The 30 experimental participants were 
to receive individualized benefits, trairiing* and residence at 
the Central City Community Center CCCCC) , a former hotel close 
to community training facilities where schooling and on-the-job 
training we re (t6take place. 

Under the voucher system Can experiment new to the cor- 
rections system* al though previously tried in public housing 
and edijcation programs) prisoners were to be allowed a specified 
amourit of "credit" (from $500-1000) for purchasing training and 
education of their choice. Transportation and incidental ex-" 
penses were covered by an additional $55 monthly stiperied* 



*lt is significant that Chino was the testing ground in Cali- 
fornia for MAP. One of the first experimental and demons tration 
project to discover the difficulty of programming training to 
coincide with release dates was conducted at chino {see "Trans- 
portation Oppojt tuni ty Program . . .The First Three Years*" obtain- 
able from the National Techriical information Service, Springfield, 
Virgiriia 22151, No. PB 203934). 
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California inma tes were subject bo two sets of selection criteria, 
"California inmate selection criteria was particularly s tringen t , in 
that inmates had to meet the standards set down by the Adult Authority 
as well as a provision against heavy drug history by the community 
center. The Adult Authority required that candidates b© within 6 
months of their minimum eligibility for parole and not be committed 
fo,-; a violent offense. The first group of eligibles was drawn from 
newly received inmates at the reception center and selection repre-' 
sented an alternative to the norjaal lengthy period of incarceration 
in California, This group consisted of direct court. commitments 
and inmates who were re turned by the courts after a 90 day diagnos- 
tic study. The second group of eligibles was drawn from inmates at 
the institution who had already served part of their sen te nee and 
were coming up soon for a regular parole hearing. The Adult Author! ty 
was granting very few parole dates during this period so that selec 
tion for the second group represented an earlier release, 

,,,,Because of delays in program implementation (resulting from 
the difficulty of obtaining funds for prisoner stipends, and arrange 
ing payment for community center bedspace and board, and a *^security 
package" of salaries and overhead costs for correctional officers 
an'd a parole agent), a? well as problems of obtaining an adequate 
number of exper imen ta 1 s and controls, randomization was aborted; and 
eligibility was progressively redefined so that the number of cases 
firially granted contracts had already ctimpleted a part of their ex- 
pected prison stay, with mo re than half of those who finally ob- 
tained contracts entering prison during 1972 or earlier* A total 
of 45 cases had proposed training programs fully developed for 
Parole Board consideration, but two were lost through transfer to' 
other prisons before decision* The Board denied contracts to 18, 
despite their initial screening. Of the 25 who obtained a contract, 
9 subsequently lost it (usually for excessive drinking, absence from 
the community center, or smoking marijuana). It should be pointed 
out that all 9 failures were achieving at least minimal educational 
objectives and none were arrested for any reason. Nine of those 
obtained a contract were from minority ethnic groups, and of those 6 
lost their contracts. For the 21 of the 25 cases granted contracts 
who provided prior earnings information, 8 with past earnings over 
$700/month held their contract, and 4 out of 5 who had not reached 
S400 lost theirs , 

Of the 16 who completed contracts, most managed to estab- 
lish themselves in training-^r e la t ed jobs, although in many instances 
all their marketable skills after training cannot be attributed to 
their rather brief exposure to the program* During a follow-up 
interview in July, 1974, it was found that 9 were employed full-time, 
2 working part-time, and 2 were unemployed* Three others wgre un- 
available for folio W" up, 1 having moved^ 1 having absconded, and 1 
being in the county jail. Of the unemployed, 1 was unable to con- 
tinue his S5,25/hr, job as an alr-condi t ioning mechanic because of 
asthma, but was hoping for retraining in another fields and 1 un- 
employed since release was being supported by his family while seek" 
ing funds to r es ume diving training** Overall then, of those inter* 
viewed, 11 of the 12 who were capable of employment were employed* 

*It was later learned that training did resume, but was soon termi- 
na ted by the individual's death during a diving exercise* 
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This represents a small number ot men but is suggestive when con* 
trasted with the usual 25 'i unemployment rate for California 
parolees. 

One of the part-time employed was warkXng on comini ss ion 
in sales, recuperating from an eye operation, the other was 
continuing his office machine trainingi loading freight at 
$7,40/hour, and repairing typewriters on his own. He had left 
three different typewriter repair jobs because of low pay; 
53 - 50/hour . 

> Among the full-time em-ployed, 1 after returning to the 
dairy I was now working as a machinery mechanic at ?4,80/hour, 
hoping to resume helicopter pilot training begun in prison. 
Another I s elf '•employed In vending machine repair, also worked 
full-time as a restaui^ant night manager at $l50/week, 

A third, who took prison training in cosmetology rather 
than the br i ckmasonry he wanteds first worked in construction 
for an uncle at $8,0 0/hour, but was advised by his parole agent 
to leave because both parolee and uncle had drinking problems. 
He was now working at ?2, 50/hour in a car wash, hoping to become 
assisbant manager. 

One case had been employed full-time since release in 
photo mosaic work at 52,45/hourjr while another worked since 
release at $5,35/hour as a quality control inspector in sh ip- 
yard repair. Still another had held steady employment a t 
$3.05/hoLir as a candy sales representative. One individual, 
who had decided a few weeks after release to work on his own 
in a salvage business and raise animals was earning $500-600 
a mo nth , 

A case who had changed jobs once since release was cur- 
rently working full-time at $6,25/houx while holding a part- time 
position as a cook and preparing to enroll at a junior college 
for further machinist training. The last case held a position 
as instructor in computers at a technical school since release, 
earning $5 , 00/hour , and was enrolled at a local university to 
obtain a teaching credential. 

These parolees, who s e commi tment offenses included man-- 
slaughter (1)^ burglary (2), auto theft (2), grand theft-fraud 
fl) I forgery or checks (6) , receiving stolen property (l) - 
conspiracy to commi t misdemeanor (1), (and two for whom no 
information was available), came into the MAP program with 
probably better work preparation than the average prisoner, and 
higher average earnings. Their prior occupations had included 
a mobile home developer^ real estate manager^ supermarket mana'- 
ger , auto wholesaler, computer operator ^ heavy equipment opera- 
tor, journeyman carpenter, salesman, truck driver, cement finisher 
paste up and plate operator, vinyl repairer, janitor supply sales- 
man, and cow milker. Nonetheless, their post" prison employment 
record and earnings are no table. Their training plans and arrange 
ments were generally successful, and were prepared rapidly by 
the Stabe Project Coordinator with minijnal resort to or consulta'- 
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tion from specialists in vocational rehabilitation or to formal 
assessment of vocational interests and skills. 



Among the 16 MAP completers, only two might be said to have 
had totally unsuccessful outcomes Cl absconder, 1 In jail). 

At this time in California, there is little future for the 
continuation of. HA Pi or for the individual voucher referral system, 
with present state resources. However^ the basic groundwork done 
in reaching the present operational level should permit basic man- 
power considerations in the future, under different c ir cum stance s , 
and with new guidelines. There is strong support for the HAP con- 
.cept, and ±z is hoped that the future will see larger scale imple- 
mentation in the, state, should funds become available. 

The demonstration of MAP feasibility with vouchers in Cali- 
fornia has served to stimulate adoption of similar programs in 
Masiiachusetts and Maryland. (A reviewer of the draft of this manu- 
script who was intimately familiar with both development and opera- 
tions of MAP in California made the following written comments 
which we include for the benefit of the reader) . 

Postscript: "The California model was conceived when the Adult 



Authority was in a period of prograj^ exper imenta tion » It 
was developed as ^ prison d iver sion "pro j ec t meant to demon- 
strate that with adequate program resources newly committed 
inmates could safely be managed in a community center with 
better program results* By the time the program became 
operational, however, the Adult Authority was operating 
under new guidelines which suggested stringent paroling 
criteria and maximum use of prison facilities* 

Needless to say the program was in trouble* Contracts were 
denied to the first three cases presented and all were fore ad 
to a full Adult Authority vote* Department personnel withdrew 
some of their enthusiasm and took a "slow down, wait and see^' 
attitude. Most Adult Authority members would have backed out 
of the project if they could have done so gracefully* But 
they were already committed on paper. 

The year- of implementation was spent with the Adult Authority 
as the "re^iuctant Bridegroom. " Special hearings finally had 
to be set up with the Adult Authority chairperson making the 
decisions because uncooperative members simply* refused to sign 
almost any contract* Inmates who violated house rules we re 
summarily returned to the institution even when strong recom- 
mendations were made to keep some of them in the program^ 
Continuous pressure was exerted for more rigid criteria* 

It^s important that the political context in which the project 
had to survive be understood. Tha t it survived at all while 
representing a direct contradiction to the prevailing politi- 
cal philosophy (up to and including direct communications from 
Governor Reagan) may be the biggest achievement* 
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With all the problems the results still would compare favor* 
^bly to the best attempts at correctional intervention. 
Given another day, another place, a supportive climate, who 
Kt>ow3 what could have been achieved**' 
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APPEtlDIX B/1 
WISCONSIN lEP (IKTENSXVE EMPLOYKEMT PLACEMENT) 



The Wisconsin MAP model includes arrangements for Intensive 
Employment Placement (lEP) --services concentrated in the 60 "day 
period preceding release to parole^ and offered to both Control 
and E^^r iniental subjects of the MAP study sample. Services are 
provided by the MAP project staff and the Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment service; the first 30 days are focused on assessment of 
skills and familiarization with employment application and inter- 
view procedures, and the second 30 days are devoted to arrange- 
ments for actual job inter views, * - 

As stated in a MAP-IEP bulletin of May 14, 1973, '*There 
are several goals in lEP. The primary one is helping men still 
in the institution phase of their sentence obtain offers of 
employment to which they can go upon their release to parole. 
Another goal is to obtain job interviews in the community dur- i 
ing the 30 days prior to parole," 

lEP Re lease Forms were received for 128 of the 129 sub- 
jects released through September , 1973 , Inquiry on the forms 
is addressed to seven successive thresholds of program accomplish- 
ment : 

1, Was the prisoner offered lEP? 

2, If offered, did he accept involvement? 

3, If accepted, were lEP services actually provided? 

(vocational aptitude testing r counseling or 
training in job finding Or job keeping, and/or 
efforts to assist in arranging job interviews) 
4^ If any services provided, were any interviewsn 
actually conducted? 

5, If conduct ed, did interview produce a job offer? 

6, If job offered, was prisoner slated to begin 

employment? 

7, If slated^ was the job related to prison training 

or experience? 

Except for the transition between stages 3 and 4 above, 
a majority of the cases arriving at any particular stage succeeded 
in traversing that stage. The major problem in the system was 
found to be securing job interviews for prisoner S'-onl y one-third 
(31%) of the cases for whom services were provided obtained a job 
inter view prior to release. Even if it were possible to overcome 
this particular problem, the progressive winnowing at other stages 
would still produce a high-level of attrition* 
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It was possible to offer the services to 91% of the sub- 
jects sough t for lEP- Seventy- five percent of thos e to whom 
an offer was made accepted- Some form of lEP service was pro- 
vided for 91% of those who accepted lEP* Of those subjects 
for whom it was possible to arrange a job interview, 76% i^e- 
ceived offer of employment * Eighty^four percent of those who 
received such offers were actually slated to begin employment , 
and two- thirds (68%) of those so slated to begin had obtained 
worX in an area related to prison training or experience* Never- 
theless, only eleven of the 128 cases, or a'*l/2% of the total, 
arrived at the point of securing a training-related job on the 
basis of an lEP arranged job interview- 
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APPENDIX B/2 

^^INTERACTIONS - WISCOHSIH MUTUAL AQREEMEMT PROGRAMMING*^ 



by Gerald Mills 



in May of 1975, Dr. Robert Foster, Office of Manpower s 
Research ^nd Development, Wisconsin Depar tment of Labor called 
to ask if I had revie^*ed the draft of "An Evaluative Summary o f 
Research for the Mutual Agreement Program,'* by Anne H * Rb'sen f e Id - 
Yes, I had read and common ted on it to the Project Director,. 
Leon Leiberg . 

Dr. Poster*s next question was would I prepare a shor t 
intima te, personal view of selected MAP interact ions* ^ My affirma-- 
tive answer and folio wup efforts have resulted in the following 
description of MAP interactions* 

Interactions between MAP Coordinator - Inma te 

To begin MAP with an eligible institution resident two or 
three introductory sessions were held with them to explain in de- 
tail Mutual Agreement Programming . During these sessions many 
questions were answered for the inmate- One of the key factors 
leading to individual acceptance of MAP was the assurance that each 
person could, opt out at any stage - without prejudice as to future 
parole. board dec Is ions* 

As an individual MAP eligible would say "I'll give it a 
try" and the introductory sessions were comple ted , I made prepara- 
tions to begin construction of the MAP proposal with the resident- 
These preparations consisted of studying and making notes about the 
psycho-socio- legal background of the resident- 

The MAP candidate, after identifying himself as a parti- 
cipant, was given a blank proposal to fill out- A general dis- 
cussion about program a va liability followed- some proposal s were 
filled out immediately, some taken back to the living unit and 
re turned at an agreed-upon date. In several instances the resi- 
dent made plans for a family visit on the weekend. During the 
visit the proposal was discussed and some items prepared at that 
time- The proposal was also discussed with prospective employers 
and attorneys* Many men advised they had discussed their MAP inten- 
tions in group counceling- Many of those meetings resulted in 
program de sign in the proposal - 
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The inmate and the coordinator always developied the 
final proposal together, reviewing the proposal item^by item. 
This session usually climaxed the proposal preparation^ If you 
could imagine being a counselor and advocate helping a person 
establish a program for improvement, solving personal problems , 
obtaining requested services and a guaranteed release from 
prison, then you have some idea of this phase of the MAP coordi- 
nator ' s job » 

The final proposal was typed^ reviewed by the candidate 
and if it met with his approval, was signed^ If it did not meet 
wi th approva 1 the re sldent and MAP coord ina tor met aga in to 
determine objectives. The most frequent proposal disagreement 
was with the unrealistic requested release dates by the residents. 
Many men, even after extensive counseling, presented proposals 
which included re lease in 60 to 90 days following negotiations* 
In those instances 1 counseled and recommended what I thought 
to be a reasonable alternative between the resident's date and 
what the pa role board would offer* Also of critical- value was 
completion of programs to increase job skills. 

In all instances when a man insisted on proposing a 
release date and program content, that date and content was 
the final proposal. 

The MAP candidate and coordinator retained a copy of the 
proposal* A copy was sent to each of the following: The 
parole board, parole officer and institution representative* 
If a proposal included a graduated release plan, a copy of the 
proposal was sent to the work^education release supervisor. 

The resident took the proposal to each of the line staff 
responsible to deliver a requested service on contract- This 
provided line staff the opportunity to become directly involved 
with the individual MAP candidate* The overall response to this 
procedure was very gratifying. For every person who contacted 
me to question why they had to become involved, there were ten 
who indicated a desire to become more active in working with 
residents and the MAP philosophy. 

Many inmates professed that when discussing the^behavior - 
discipline portion of their proposal with the "man'^ Cofficer- 
guard) they were surprised in the interest and cooperation they 
received . 

The coordinator guided the inmate in arranging for con- 
tracts with institution staff, met with the inmate and staff and 
acted as an intermediary in helping to establish object ives* 

Prior to negotiations the coordinator spent up to one hour 
detailing what would happen during the meeting advising the inmate 
on what to expect. In the instances when there was a question of 
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program delivery, the negotiations were'Suspended to mafce the 
necessary contacts to en sure service delivery. The recess might 
extend for several days while a contact was made with responsible 
persons outside the ins ti tut ion. Some time s in the inma te- 
cooirdinator training, the coordinator play-acted the role of the 
parole board and asked the resident to res pond to the questions. 
Since each inmate was new to the negotiation it was the coordina- 
tor's role to prepare the resident for the session* 

In the negotiation/ the resident and coordinator presented 
the proposal, The resident was expected to take an active role 
in explaining the proposal and discussing how it would meet his 
individual needs* 

The coordinator had et least three roles in negotiations! 
as inmate representative, moderator and MAP specialist* Pilot 
project MAP negotiations lasted from the shortest of approximate ly 
30 minutes to th^ longest in excess of two hours. The shortest 
negotiations were required by initially accep table proposals / 
which needed only presentation, clarification, and ratification. 
When questions arose about program content, release date, criminal 
history, length of sentence and motivation, the negotiations be- 
came quiteleng thy* 

Frequently negotiations were recessed while conferences 
between common interest parties were held. Then negotiations 
were reinstituted. The inmate and coordinator usually used 
these recesses to review and evaluate their position* 

Following negotiations, each participant received a copy 
of the signed MAP contract. The MAP recipient and coordinator 
discussed the responsibilities of the re^sident. The institution 
representative notified each person responsible for an- agreed- 
upon item in writing. 

Each 30 days the. MAP coordinator met with the inmate to 
provide the opportunity to discjuss progress, problems, and feel- 
ings about the program. 

MO St contractees were highly motivated to meet the terms 
of the MAP contract* The interviews were some of the most satis- 
fying I have experienced with men and women in prison because the 
majority were motivated to attain the goals in their contracts* 
Thus the interviews expressed a new attitude toward goal attain- 
ment, release to parole and responsibility* 

We encouraged the MAP participant to discuss MAP problems 
with the housing officers, work supervisors and teachers. This 
was done by asking the inmate if there were any staff with whom 
they could communicate without fears. If they identified such a 
staff member, the coordinator explained how the inmate might use 
the staff member as a sounding board for ideas or problems. 
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Parole Board - WAP 



The first time, the parole board reviewed an individual 
MAP proposal was after it was mailed to the central office, two - 
three weeks prior to negotiations. After receiving the proposal, 
the parole board administrator assigned a board member to review 
the files, prepare a summary statement and place it in the file 
for the parole board member in the HAP negotiation. The summary 
statement provided one basis for decisions by another parole 
board member during actual contract negotiations. 

With this procedure, more than one parole board member had 
input it\ MAP negotiations. The same was true for the institution 
representative as to the program content, extent and commitment 
of s er vices , 

7 If after contract nego tia t ions i a parole board member be" 
lie«>ed that the contract did not agree with the memorandum* that 
member would prepare a justification statement to explain and 
support the " ac tion taken , 

AS role definition was establishe(3 there were several 
general areas the parole board identified as their major concerns. 
These inc lud ed i Why should MAP be used instead of the established 
parole hearing procedure? What does the inmate expect to attain? 
HOW does the proposed contract affect the behavior which resulted 
in imprisonment? How will this proposal influence an inmate to 
be a success on parole? 

There were also parole board questions which led to dis- 
cussion abQj^t community! personal and family problems. 

The pa role board, in negotiations* frequently played a 
strong motivational role with candidates who had long histories 
of criminal behavior* They discussed the prior criminal records 
and apparent lack of positive sjtill training* education and em- 
ployment record. The resulting team negotiations ^resulted in 
MAP content with steps leading to completion of training* trans- 
fer to community-based work release facilities and the opportunity 
to obtain employment* This was referred to as a graduate release 
plan* 

With* some map candidates the parole board member seemed 
to have J it tie difficulty in accepting the target release date -- 
especially those the no n- assaultive* short'-sentence group* 
Other MAP candidates were to find short-length contracts available 
only if they had served a cons ide.rable amount of their sentence* 
There were occasions when according to the parole board member MAP 
provided the only opportunity to be released prior to the manda- 
tory release date. Through MAP* inmates who had previously shown 
little or no motivation to complete any training and had been be- 
havior ial problems in the prisons* "cleaned up their act'* and were 
given contracts based on the promise that they would successfully 
complete their behavioral and programmatic ob j ec tives * 
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Even though the MAP procedures imply equal input from all 
parties ttiere v^as no question about who had the power* The 
final decision of a target release date was made by the parole 
board* The fact that Wisconsin has a board composed of dedicated/ 
well trained corrections professionals was a major factor in the 
successful planning and operation of MAP in Wisconsin* 

Re 1 ease - Mechanisms 

To ensure release on or before the specified release date 
for successful contract completers, the following steps were 
taken, following previously established operational procedures: 

1. The pre-parole date " 120 days prior to release was 
set which became a focal point for both release planning and 
evaluation of program progress. ,4 

2. At 50 days prior to release, a MAP report of progress 
took the place of the former parole board hearing and decision. 
If all program reports indicated successful movement toward 
timely completion the resulting '60 day report was a signal for 
the board to prepare a parole dec is ion." The resulting "parole 
order" was sent to the institution, resident and parole agent by 
the parole board. 

3* At 15 days prior to the MAP target release date a final 
notice was sent to all parties* including ^ the parole agent. In 
Wisconsin the parole agent was responsible to prepare a release ^ 
order. This final 15 day notice signaled institution release staff ^V*^ 
to che?*fc for release orders* set up rel.eas e steps to guarantee . 
timely release in accordance with the contract* There was no in- 
stance of tardy release djuring the pilot project. We did sign a 
few contracts for a weekend or holiday* In every instance if the 
inma te had successfully comple ted the objec tives the parole board 
approved release prior to the agreed-upon target release date. 

We had a few MA? participants who when within 30 days of 
completion discovered their parole agent had trans.ferred or re- 
signed. The institution staff on each occasion contacted super- '* 
visory parole staff who cooperated beautifully by personally pre- 
paring parole release orders or assigning the responsibility to 
a designated parole officer. 

With the coordination and cooperation of the several involved 
groups there were no instances of failure on the part of the state 
to either deliver services or re lease to parole in accor dance with 
the MAP . * 

Cone lusion 

If MAP is to i>e implemented at an individual prison -or state- * 
wide, I believe it should begin with controlled intakel - A planned, "V 
coordinated training program is needed for all groups in Corrections, 
including judges, potential employer s, and interest ed community groups^ ^ 
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MAP ^ s f uir impac t ott corrections is. as yet unineasured ttiy 
opinion, one of its' outstanding e£f ec ts is to make fi^^^^^^ 
active participants in decisio n-making . MAP par ticipa^^^^ftdse n- 
tify what they will do to gain release and are prime m^^rA in 
achieving their tia ini-^ng goals and a ttaini ng parole * MAP also 
stimulates many staff members to becbm^^nvolved actively in 
helping inmates a.chie\£?e their contract ^jSjectives. For those 
directly involved in MAP, it is demanding, requiring accounta- 
bility and responsibility but high'iy rewarding. 




APPENDIX C 
SAMPLE CONTRACTS 



1972 



Di^h^on tit CwKflo^ 

rhrJ tntttnlittt nVUk ihti day brt^Hn Johfl l>n< . p4Tiy cf tb? rtrft and 
WISntrvun CofmctlMtal ImuiulloR. |hc Wii»n^in i^iotc Bwudhand ihc VViWQ'MIn 
E>rp4nnicitl of Mohh Mil Sdcinl Servicn. hy ihc Sccrcury ttatat, turttci oif it? 
MOond pari 

tt^frtfttftfi O^ii for »nd m cutuiilcf ilJan of ih? mutual i:m<ntJtl^ ^'Xl pfumuH 
bcrtiiuf^r fel i'ndhi upon HI partK^ ti?iciD \Kin}^ fuUv drtd Aicnpfcit^ inTDrmed in 
I he pj'tKtiUrnf tnd upon niffdtl ilil in?DrpDrdtili| hmc^q ti^ priur ofEcfii 
^cnjnti. anil 3|'ceIncrtl^ the p4r[Ki do hcnbf chitirui m^cnjai ami ift^cc m 

K J|ftjl^>J>g . iiflt^iirvil >nd aire* ti» lunvifJ ully cciinplctt^ihc ot>i«iivBai 

«t P^htAc I un^nlqnd thlM. 4l nt|y iKiK. I may |KriiK>n far n rciKl^ltiitiDn at\[m 
atnjikci I will 10 the bvi int my abtliiy carry oiri ih? uhniiTB af ihii cttmnici, 
jind r(«Jue lhat Mwc taiioto Mill cin«t attd nclu? thr iruitlrnci 

I) ImliiatiM 

(, David A Juhnwn> TcPW<nlUiH |1k V/i^torHin Corrcflioru] IjlalilulronH 

John Hw. ID ilra^y and iKjC(»»ifully cUmpklt ltic UhrtUiff^ <>f Jnd pc^lfwin thiik 
cfjotrict. 

irt riHfif Wd 

J. rkinald I- QmiAM . of the WiffOlqin P^ak Board. rfptTlcnllnf l4l«Strt(. 
Utry of [he DfPlHriicrtl nf Mcullh^tHl SotUil ScrVKtS. JP" thai itwoho^e naffitd 
iTvvialc Mitl ^tidd on ivr Mwt Aulttm fft, 14^1. COMt>J^f ST ^?OS HIS 
SUCCESSFl;L COVtrtETION or Ihe (vbi^liv?V rnfrvtinned Mow ai vctftf\fi tu 
m? byihc Slat? \IAP VtopXt Caorcb^vlnr 

I. .Skm Tniininl 

Cnmpki? Hafhr WeUinU jinJ c<Hnpkic pKiervt ohuc of 3duc(mni K?adint! 
2r Wnrk T\Mijpiin?til 

CcoiinuC work *uifln[ii?nl when nivl m lehoul 
) Educotiun 

ContfilTiff prcparitlioci fnr and lake MED If (Ml [Wiicd nt^udlF and a^m i»L( the 
HED. 

4 n«tim(nt 

Ccnhnui: Indtan PrDU}> participqIICO SKomC involved in a rninicnum at ?ifht (II> 
CounKClinlt saiiniH. The j^hidiu muvl he w:lh a pfof»4h>4ti] WCI jlufT (nflnhcn 
arcU tu he A»tr?d m ihe eauni?tln| will mrluik former F^ohlemi vSCKiJKd nHh 
ihe M ijf Akohot and fucmirul p^ohlem lAlvthiF nKthod!^ fot <hc fulure. Oilw 
amn nuy bt indndcc^ hv muiual a$rcflncni 

J iDisopjInc 

fr Other 

rhc ne|tcrikiilin|lejlii}endnr#cS cneoltralfm JnJ pfWTKHef udunift of r^^PJUn Ida, 
niiaimttrB 2«nintv vclon|t Jfbcr vomPlNinIt the ab>jeclive» uOdeT -^0 I. ^ And 4, If 
the HEO ilip^on ]] TKcivcd after lu kllf iJle tcH m Vouc mhcMhi C^nl rad Can \x 
rcncffilijlicd fOfiM ai\\ti piioh dale. * 

l^oncr^ STamr Joho Doc .YufflbcT Wm.A 

Ti*t^t Reldir Dlle A"*tu»l JOh 107.) title Ihm Shmi I'rcfaicd Su^cmhcr 0. 1973 

rtr» V 1t*hrpH|«linn r»4^n(n 

Cowtau WittU^tionF nC|^Twii qr rt1U|!Ci1ialiQn shiV take Pluc m ae. 
coniMcc Milh thr Itnnl aod proViiioni df the approved Wllniniiti Modc^F A uflrtt, 
tQ7X for Muiual AEfeentcni FtDinmniOi ai amerxftd anJ in effect on the dm? 
Iicrfof All ^ucAliom. ilHues or dl»|>um mpcelini deteimuuitoo or lucceiiful 
cnmphdian of eoluract program or nerviee OhjmiVe ihall hr dceidnl by the 
iAAt* Placet Coorilinitor. Prior to hn tStauon Ihc PtC^I Coordliulor atlaJ] carv- 

^SvcHvriiUy Cotn^llle hor the purpo*ftOf ihn cimir^iCt "yttCCH/blibf cnmplctt" 
^hall fiir^ compkled Wilh » F^MinM PJlf^ur c^aluulion ol ^uiutiKlu'7, ivilhinlbc 
rdionaAlc cal"6tllliei i>f ihe ittnute. lot IJie J[weiflC firro^nim nr lerifWc objedii*e 
btiit|ctahiared by ihe fnPofhihIl iiqf f inemt^f r ft^siitncd |o |hr mdivHltu t prottram 
at irrviA Objeciivt 



lull Wdh bMh Ihe titmaJe otH^ l^ic prciipm staff member «Hio fn**f |he eviJuatiun 
reipetiml iitcceiiful contptclioiti andn la ihc Cwr'('itdtor''i dlKivtioti^ he mty 
mcJtate and CuniUh Jottuty v¥iih the Ifunaic and tlafT mecqlRr m^luf luch 
<|iKition or diipaie. or with ativ other (Kflon havin| material factual infornilion 
[e^rdmi tuch queiiioo w disjiuteh The dediion of ihe Project CoordimtDr thill 
he ui wmtini and hi rorlh ihe f*cli on i^Jtich n n bawd and ijiall iiait the 
rca^m for Ihe deCqion. The prDieCl Coordiaator'^ decJilon ihitll be fVul »ih) 
htndinK on al) pAriit^ hfreio. 

l^ WITNESS WHEAEOF ihe pvniu imdetii|it«] iia^ hereunto hi ihetr 
haivdt and Kali ihu 9th day^ KovCnibej'F 197^. 

(Sinned) John Dog (SE At) 

Ijiniile 

(Sidfted) Donpid L, OnaltJC ISEAL) 

Member Board of Pafnle 

(Sirned) David A. JuhnKin (SEaD 

Iniliiuiiofl Kepreteniaiii^e 

liijgocd) Wtlhiff J Schffudi (SEAt) 
KccieiurVh Drpartmecu ol 
AftprO^^ KeJUhuthl Sociilt' ServLcH 



< Sipncct) _ Cera]ti_L Millt 

l>ro]eCt CoHdtnalor 

VutU&L AjTceincnt Vro|tramniin|; 



^ * pF^KOtFt-COKHlTTIOfiSPttOJECr 
AttrXOSTA 

- ^Lliq^HhliHltun 

jt - ' 1hl^a£r<;emcn| piaxJe ibii<Jay bciwTCn Jtjhft DtK /VSI'W^ , ihe Arwona Of^ 
l^arlmed Mi\ CormlH>n«K and ihc ^Ifk/nna paio^e Bo4ld deJ:ineb muliial rcipnn* 
hhilitm and ulili^ei mdividualved Program Il» PfeP^rc Juhn Dnc for a 
Ml^ciiful eomtnunriy >4l^iiaiteM (uU^inlt ictcasc ^ P'^rvk. ftaiTits ^Kee 
ai follows 

Pad I Innate 

t. John tW . uddeniafhl Mfni ajirce w ^ucceiurully compMc Kith a pabini 
j^aile gr ina eiraHiatmn of «jli!ff4C(lVy within nti mmtuhte CJpdhlitlcN the ohKC. 
inti outlinrt^ m thu dficumcnl in ennxidcrJllim for a ipeCific dite of [urnic 

I UTitkiAltnd thai, waaj timsc. I maj P*luHifl inr u TEnclfii»1iJkl ot Ihnaitree* 
mcol I will to the hc$t nf aiy ahihly K^my iml itif oli^i^CTt and renll/e that failure 
\^ dc io Will eancci it. 

Pan ir DtfiHtiHenl of CurrreKum: 

L' Kuie Gr<!tn . reprc^it<Hn|t ihi: Deparlment nf CnrrectionN. ojrce hy Pn^VHle 
Ihi: nccelury proKr^fiti ani ^ervKt^ speciried id PAK{ IV hrhHh m enable .llVhn 
hT*c IO SUCce^futly {^ntnpt£te Ihe iihKeltve-v lltn 4l!reen|Cin 

Pan irr far^M* ><nrd 

We» Kfllli n Gdwtrdt . Jnd Walter it Jaetih^ . niemherV of *Ik An/OKt HoJrd 
nf PardonN AHJ (^ArotcS. ajltee Ihnl the nihnte named inmeite wMI he parnlc^l nn ilr 
hefoie July I. iy7Jv C■0^:Ti^Gf \l t'F'ON ins !i|.lCrl^SM'IU. tXJMI'l.fcTIOri 
of the ubfcctnet mentmned Mitvt ay fe^lthed in Ui. hy ihe i^t^ic MAP l'rn;ecl 
CoLird»naiur bial suhjen lo minimal deU> k't JLlltiiit JummhL^lill^e proofuinlt not tii 
exceed ten trttrkmf dayf he]FO(Hl thr ^peeilied <lale. 

Jnnureli Mame Jnba f>m J*"- 

Oak 'wi^ertber 31. m2 Keleau iU\c Au\t I. E97JI 

rmi^ i>^Uytr 
I. Edacation 

/ 2 Skilt traninv Ihtr. iWkx >tipky> 

Will lueceuflilly n>mpleie WitnMiodJl IrptiNMery June 1*^7.1 

) Treilmeni 

(Mr ICh> Kiihhrodehl 

Will paitkipllt in AlCdhii^ii: Anon^nmb-v ieKMlall|^ 

tMr. N. Monohml 

Will meel Tor a [itinimum of W hivurx nl Ciiun>teha|t 
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WkU CiimpAy ifilh [he I'Ktiluliihrt rtl^c^ Jud TcjuUljinini^ uuiliiKt^ In tht Inmate btulc: 
^ Wiurk AulliniMnl 

¥mii \ InlMiprtlsliun Ptinithim 

CancclUlnm, ni:K:i^iDi> w rcncgiul t JOk>n iA lltik 4|;r<cmcni >h,il| uLc filUc m1 
itnnirdatXCc utth the Icr^ Jnd pfn^nppih^ nf the ttftpcuNfft nVn^iiu MLnfH AUltuil. 
\'>72. far MvMUl ^(Iccfncni l^rii$r4mMiiM|^ Ji JmcoLicU Jm| in clti^ci im Itic tiJIi: 

dimpleliun iji a»Y ptti^n.^ In W'tKt ■thlttn^ ^ iIcciJtJ I>v idc IhiJril til 
Pardufl!^ UU Varo^c^ Pimf tn hi> tlcciuun ihc I'IuhXI ( iiurilitmur i>l4ll n'pn^vH 
*i[h bvth ihc initMiC aihl ibi: projirJm si. tit mriql^r iik;^^ cvalj^liiitt 
mpwrnit tj«c^^rul JnJ. kit ihf toLHUinaturS 4]i^rrtioJi. m*-) 
UKiliDic 3[ict uin^uli lointi) t^Uli tbc inHUic jt]it iLJll inrinhct ic^[Kctint^ luch l|u<^- 
tiMi (V iii-ipiste at with JhV ^ he: c fif ru'pn luilnjt nuiiiji^I I^Udl inliifiiu iion rc 
f^nlinl luch i^ntiOh ur 4li4|Hiic the 4tAi^u>n ul Hh! '^r^'im t. uiiriliiktlin khiill be 
1^ wrttini 3[hl ihull *tei luilh the |.i^t% uhjiti iL H tXiKit uiitl MLqQ M^lc ihc 
icajMim lur ih^ ikLuion Ihr k^iiP^t ( nurdinjlur't ^it\ shJII 1^ hnJi 'Htfi 

l\ WHMSV VtlUH^OIr t>W p^Ttif^ unJcPME'Ki' ^3%c ^cfcirdl*] Stn ihcir 

tSuinftH J,ihn Ixtf tSbAi J 

InnuTc 

lSi[[rKJ). kcilh C. ) U^jrd^ (Si. A I I 

i^l^[k«]J Kmc f innn | 



3 , rAm^Mr-tf^ddtciioNS-PXcmxT 

trducfllmil f-urluolh ind Plrnlc AlrMrtiinI 

^ lltH t AS^ I he ( 3Et(vf(Vij Ocp»ritntn[ i^t CurncCltuih, the C^Jilorma Adult 
Anthofiiy. 3M i^c An^nti^n ( ^if rin;l ion ^ E A^^hKkilmn'S f^Jtri'tc L'iirrvcliub% l^uin't 
h^MC c^t;ihh«lKd C(liK4tioi1iil lurlttulth ji^l pAtnk pfutttain m ihc Vulv ul ^ ^tr^ 
loriHj dcniiiniiuir^l ihc C4iir4irni.i M^cl. '\ rntFiLVbj) tiir Mutual Ai^iccmi^ l^lo" 
evamnti'^lt rind Iiul4%tdvjt Vujrhcr Htrkr^l I lKrtu»:iilcr "^i^ic ProtErjm'V 34id 

WHtREAS. Jvi^ti Ijftg jmn ,i^nl M paflieipilc in ihc l*m|iniiH 

SOit:, tMEHthOkD. [he patl»(:^ ^^rt j> liiBo** 
I l> Jt)ftn iW . ^hcrcimhcr jrln: ifUttr) hcffh^ jtrcc that ^ ihjtL cunlurm 

AtiMiuci lotbc ttuk^and Ktfji:uL4ihvi>citaMi^«i innhis rn»f[nimhvihcCahrorn» 
HcpJ^ncHt of i itrrectium ami inciiripK*lcd iMa v\vi> ^fxmtni h> Hla^JlirJph V 
hcr«4ft 3ml ttiat I ^hjill ikik!C7w4u4iy (:ump1elc Ihc teguirctwnti nf m) IpdnidtMl 
Fduc^imUri) KutlOlDt^ TUn VI Eiilth m fhtrajtc^lth 1^ bctcm I undtir»l;itul lhai I 
ffitK peiitMin inr vtth^i lerminJltun ur rcnicRuhlillqn qf ihft A^CCmcnt 41 Jny time 
hdaiC nvy Fctcaic On pnfiAt I altfrt lu ettmpSftie my InjKidkja^ KEiucutiorMl 
hurhuilih Vha 10 ihc hcJi vrf my Jb*hltc^ »ml tiUihtt ajfm tlUI r^ihitc cilhcr l^i 
vifCv^ltful^V cnmplcif my I'lan Ul w tiinfurm hl^ CunditCI [0 hlld Kutc» HHd K^ub* 
iwns ^11 ccrfiilttulC sufticKnt ^uum^f fcir MPHf iiiher iSriy 10 Ihi* AfCnmcRt t^i 
Icnumjtc or ifflcIaiDic thi^ Afrecmcnl and nVk p4^l icip^i Lftn in the rra«Fi,im I 
further aXret Ihjt Ici mioeilitHi nr KncHtiluliOn nf Ihn Aftfcctncjil sftaK ctiHtilkitc 
MifftCicni Rfmm^!( fut ihl ^'iillfiirnia hV^IuU Airthurity hi iccuhMiJtr acid Fcdclcrmihc 
rtty pariitc djic 

M L Chjjin WdtQij , tcpic^jfttiFi^ li^c Cj1if4irai.i l^piintncni ni i'nfmunta. 
IIikUHin at i^rofc^i Jml Com mkinilv ScniCn. jml I, £>at14M Mcf^^iuW^ iCpr<^ 



l^linl ^hc AncTinn f\icr«:huKil AAitCmliun atttt la pno^Klc the PfovAm qnd 
ifmcei iPtc[fKd in ihc IjtdividUal tduntittnid l'url(ni|[ft I'lan jci fuEih m I'itra^ 
erjph IV licifin Id cFUblt Jubn VtUX li^iimcly and ituctAtful^ tnmpklc taid plan 

Wf. CUflti t-Tdum and Ittfiuy K.glf > rcprc«nlihit ihcCalihiFM* Aduli AuthtiFitlf 
jllcc lhal John Doc ^hall hr ^anttnTun ur ^InK l>e«fltlKr 2U t97J, c(Mlliiyient 
upon hi!t UKRUful Chmptctwo uf |hc lodlvbtltlA^ EdtfCaiiuniit Furluitlth M^jtt kI 
ttyth in KmtTiph IV hcTEin ami liu !iuciccMlul>;r CtHifuEnii'V hii C<»ndaEt [D the 
Kuki JPd AcJ[uU[hifli cxiJhlh^cHl fof this VrUttnun the l>ep(irlmnil «f CullcC^ 
tHMii and mcof porJIr^l ittio ihi^ AdT«mciii by ram^apli V herein 

PanHLfpinl'l jnHit rX>^ Vn. &;WW9 

A«(ccmfhl iJitIc July l97j l^fole KcIuk Uaic 12 21 7J 

MAP PrO'jKE Cii«dihl[ur Durdid STctlunald 
Indkldual iCdMUlkMHt tMtiv*tf^ Pfitt 
I EducotiDo 

July 1\ 10 AUguit 3K ID73 C«ilr4] Crty OtcufMliimal Ccttlcr 
Acmcdul £damwn iMalh^ F(c4itliin|. bollif)!^ 
V:ina.m la ImnnoA 

Scpicmbfr iTi^ to OcrcnlKf tMh lo?J SlnK u abaVv (if nccnur)) 
2, ^kill Ttabiini 

July IJ. 10 Atiiuit JJ» 1971: Ccjiioti Cil3f Occ(I|«HiOBjI CcitKT 
MaintcnatKc HMtchAnic 
>00 p.m to 6W) pm. 

Scplcmhcr to OfConhcr 'Kh I?1J full htiic dny iludcnt at I A Trutlc T«h 
3 T;nl4iKnt 

CounKlifut » Cmtil Cil> Cumniuihiy Center twitt a »Hk 
a Woth Auiinnteni 

Watic experience with flruclural (iHUfVttnXKe men at C.'cni^»t City Cotnntilnily 
CcRlcr 

$ Other 

V Tht Kulci amJ KcluUiian^ f^tahlilhcd for ihc l'rnj(r»[n hy >hc l>fpitn'nc(rt uf 
Cnrrccltoni atv itttJ ftu]c!( ^nd R^JtululHUIs 3^ anCqJtd llml ihe Dtp^nmtiU thA]] 
h«tT cIl^hlLlhtU add put ih cffcci ami ihc Ruin anil AcIulatiOru applicable Id 
rostdcntl qf facility of Ihc DcpiEIFTicnl al wtlKh the P^nicipaht IhaU be 
lodtt^d dunni the tenn ot th>h A|l«nKnt. S^iVl (tuWi J(ld RcIullltQai Vc hctdhy 
Ut»r|K>nic4l mia the Ap^emenl m itsct fnrlh m fdl bflcW. 

Vt. Inmpritlatiqq 0f thH A^ctmtni th^H he m ufordantc mlh the <"i^ »™l 
ptuviiiuni ai l^c approved Cahfqinn MuiIcK A Pfilpnla] for MtltUII AllMtnchl 
PTDfrkfnmiiU and IndrVtdUal Voucher Kel^rrAl 4^ itmcnded and m effect, Al^Uti^ 
(K»*, l»tKi Of dijplim tdpeeiuii Etelcrmu|4tiun nflucHifful compM™ of th» 
Arncmcnt ly ihc ParlKipani ihall bc^hmitled lu Die MAP ('tttfecl Cuurdmalur 
dmicalcd in l-arJUrftpli IV iKTcin fuE hil rc< ummtltdalHin l4 the^t^^K Aulhcrillf 
l^iUr 10 [hil iccuitUiKiidBiwin L^c PrqjtCl CoordiMlOt ihall cqniuh wilh holh iht 
PkftKlpant and Iht pftftjim staff 'itcmhtf wh(i nwlc iht c^alwtiun r«pcctuil Vli- 
Mu/ul cumpjetWn, ^n^., in Ihe j'lOfCft Ctwrdtmtur'} diKtction^ he may mcdi»|c 
^nd coroqlr ^UmlLy wtth Ihe par^Kipahd attd sEkff (Mmhcf tciptcimi lUch ^^botHin 
or duP^' or wiih;tny oliicr f<iHYH lu^mjt matctn^ EacEuit tnfofniatirtn rdarditiR 
lUdl qu«tK>q 0r dilute tic rKurnound^l tnrt iiflhe PtuKCt C04)rdUiaiOf ihftt] he 
m wtMitif and lhall ul forth ihc fqcti unuhjch il bluicdAnd tiatc Ihf ruwffl 
for rhf rcflymmrtiJaiion 

l\ WITNESS WM£KEOF ihe pinKs undtrliltiW tiaic hctcunlo kI their 
handiand lUnTthfl^'y of June . 191^ ' 

lSt(IV •< Juhn l>iie (SCAU 

PutKiparvt 

f SiKOCd I Heqfy W (terr iSliA 

Fur ihe LahluTnu AduH aulhutiiy 

I SUtnedJ i:^tM I Jnum IM; aL) 

For ihe Cahiotnla Aduh Aulhntiiy 

I Svnnl) <:iMrlrt a. Witcuu CSE aL) 
h'at the CalLlornki PtparUtKut 
of Cdtf«tiuni 

lSiMOtd> D(w*U !t^cl>wia1d I.S6 
For the AfTK riCnn CiirteCtKHial 
AfwCl^lion f^rolc 
CorEtarorts PPofEcl 
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APPENDIX D 



MUTUAL AGREEKEMT PROGRAM INSTITUTION STAFF _gU£S TIONMAIRE * 

INSTRUCTIONS: The "MAP" demonstration project for contractual 
aO^^^T^^n^ between prisoner* parole bo^rd* and institution Staff 
has beeri iii operation for several months* We would appreciate 
your impressions and Opinions about the projects ^nd your judg- 
ment about what* if any, effects it is having upon prisoners 
and the operation of the institution, 

A, RESPONDENT (check one) 

Teacher ^ Voca tional Instructor Counselor or Therapist 

Work Supervisor Other: 

B- I have worked with about MAP cases (prisoners with contracts) 

C, I am acquainted with about MAP caSeS (prisoners with 

con tracts ) * 

IN GENERAL: 

1, MAP cases take up too much of my time, (8%) 

2, MAP cases are easier to work with, (37%) 

3* MAP cases accomplish more than other prisoners, (36%) 

4. MAP cases show less respect toward staff. (14%) 

5 , MAP cases benefit at the expense of other prisoners , (14%) 
6* MAP cases are held to higher standards than other 

pr i soners , { 19\ ) 

7, . MAP cases hinder the orderly operation of the 

institution, (8%) 

8, MAP cases are better mainly because only the better 

prisoners get contracts, (13%) 

9, MAP cases get significantly better program 

opport uni ties* (24%) 

10, MAP cases are a good influence on other prisoners. (42%) 

11, MAP cases adjust better than before they were given / 

contracts, (47%) / 

12, MAP cases are getting earlier release dates than they 

would otherwise have* (81'%) 

13, MAP cases make my own efforts more productive, (39%) 
14* MAP cases conscientiously live up to their part of 

the bargain* (39%) 
15, MAP cases are treated less firmly by institution 
staff* (29%) 

16* MAP cases have programs hardly different than before 

they got contra cts, (79%) 
17* MAP cases are resented by other prisoners who have 

no contracts* (34%) 
18, MAP cases are more enthusiastic about program 

involvement * ( 48 %) 
19* MAP case^ ^o harder time than other prisoners* (11%) 



*"True" response percent shown in parentheses^ 
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MAP cases will be less likely to recidivate because of 

the contract experience. (18%) 
MAP cases run substantial risk of staying in prison 

longer , i3\) 

MAP cases were promised more than provi<ied. 
MAP cases are disappointed with the program. {14%) 
MAP cases are more interested i*i their rights than 

their responsibilities* (44%) 
MAP ca-ses obtain wore insight into the nature of 

their problems. (31%) 
MAP cases earn respect through their behavior and 

attitude , <40%) 
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PROjKtT Pl.flL[('ATIONS 




Prartictit nuit Stiii'tti si, by WiUiiim Parker, 
Anxeririin ('<)rr('t tionul As^ot^iation^ May 197:^^ 

Frm^t ( ihntffi Tht Witn'tttni WorkAhi^p nf 
Corret-fiomi n^id P/jmlt Att'niirti:ii nt-tion, 
F\ bruart/ 20- 2 J, 1^7 Sm OrU ati^. Ltmisifinu, 
i\^T\^p\\^H\ Eind editt^d hy Li-on i^t^ibt^rf^. 
Amoriviin (^orm'riimal As^ociatidn^ 1972* 

Tk^ Mutual Aun rmi nt Pntfjrntn: A Ptannt'd 
Phfim/i: tn r ifTTt-i'tiifvni St rrtrt Df.{tri*rif, by 
Loon Lriht*rjf and Willmirt Park^T, Ammran 
t*(irrmicmal AshtM^iaiion^ 

Prt}i*(fdinQ:t. StO'pd AVrfroW Wi/rkshop on 
CifrrvctioitA and ParoU A<hTiitiisiratron, S<tn 
ArT{t}?ii{i, T^jrax, ( onipiled and i^diled by Ijeon 
LfibtTK* Anierk'^n (Wret*Uonal AssotMntion. 
11*71 

MAP Marktm: liariirrh utid Kf^tjihuitiori af 
thr Mutiinl Ai/rtt jnrnt PrOffratn, by Jamt^s <). 
Robison* D.Crim*, Anit*riran rorrtn'tionaj 
AssociaLioij, April 1975. 

PrhifTiitn hnpU-Tnifitattirn. PottUca find PoUcy 
{^htiVf^t', hy KJk^ri'nuiibur* ( Ddt'turat Disst^rta 
tjon I nivprsily of SoxUht^rn i'aiifornian 
Ueparlments of Siiriuhif^y jind I'rban Sxudips, 
litis Anijfli's. 197j'. 

Aw Ki-alUiitiy* Stirwmarv of Rfucurrh: MAP 
PrfifjmtFi fhdriijrifi^ ill tht friU*ul Dv^iioTistra* 
ho7i Stfttt A. hy Annt' Ro^irnftdd. Anieri<'cin 
Ti^rrmional Assnriaticm* July* 1975^ 

A Stiidfj at thf Lt fffil Aspt'rt:i af Con(rfii*t 
pan/ft , I'nurr^iitv r>f Tiiliroraia al Los 
Anijt'K^s, La^v Schrmi tin preparation), Amert- 
("an t*nrro<dional AsscuHiition. 1976. 

MatUitt Affrrfrrifnt PrfXjTtim: An Ovart^ieir, 
Amt^rirati C'orrtHnional AsiioeifiLion* 1974 
I Pamphlet 3. 

Muttiiit Ajftref^niFiit Praiirams vAlh Vouchers^ 
An Aiivnuiliv^ far fnsUttitionafized FeTrmle 
OffendeTs, by U*on Leiberjj and VVilKam 
r^ark^r, American Journal of Corr<?cttons ^ Vol. 
37, No. K January-February, 1975. 
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